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extends to policy- 
holders and 
friends its sincere 
thanks for a suc- 
cessful business 
during 1927. 


Home Office Bldgs. 


The Society has rendered a larger service in 
claim payments to policyholders, employment 
of race men and women, and coperation with 
other race endeavors during 1927 than in any 
previous year of its 35 years of existence. Your 
cooperation and Good Will have inspired us to 
attempt, in 1928, a still greater service to policy- 
holders and the race, through, of course, the 
Society’s 3-in-1 Superior Policy, providing for 
one small premium, protection against Sick 
ness, Accident and Death. 
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Education of Young Women. 
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Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-Medical 


For additional information address the President. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


Pioneer in Liberal Education. 


Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 
Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 
College and Normal Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High 
School work. Graduates make good in Northern 
Universities. 

For further information, address 

The President, Atlanta University 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer 
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To provide the Twelve Million Colored people 
of the United States with College-trained and 
Professional leaders through its courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in F.ducation, Commerce 
and Finance, Public | .ealth and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering,  f[edicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religson and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning for any Quarter. 


REGISTRATION 
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WE carry in this issue a full report of the 

National Urban League. Here is work 
that commends itself more to reason and 
social principles than to 
imagination and sentiment. 
The field of work, for the 
most part, is as unglamor- 
ous as the first stages of teaching, and 
about as necessary to the Negro’s present 
and future as teaching is to a child’s life. 
Four principles at the base of the organiza- 
tion’s work attest its sure footed practical- 


ity: 


Urban League 
The National 


It does not presume to guess or theo- 
rize about particular social conditions; 
before it begins a program it learns 
what the conditions are. 

It does not assume that Negroes are 
helpless incompetents; it aims at creat- 
ing opportunities for self-help rather 
than charity as the sounder economy 
in the long run. 

It does not attempt to treat the Ne- 
gro’s situation as a freak phenomenon 
isolated from the current of American 
life; it conceives it as a community 
problem calling for both inter-racial 
interest and action. 

It does not believe that, a priori, 
persons can intelligently handle spe- 
cialized and complex human problems 
any more than that they are equipped, 

a priori, to perform surgical opera- 

tions; it regards special training as ne- 

cessary to the best work, and makes 
this possible. 

The practical aspects of these principles 
are well revealed in the report: They are 
the multiplication of centers of authentic 
social work with Negroes, painstaking stu- 
dies, deliberate dealings with industrial and 
labor forces to create new opportunities for 
work, and with Negro labor itself to qualify 
it thoroughly for its best chances, in work 
and life; developing of trained workers, 
and enlightening of public opinion, North 
and South, as a means of reducing the eco- 
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nomic and social difficulties chargeable to 
race and class. This is work strategically 
pointing itself at the individual to make 
him worthy of his highest destiny. 

Social work for Negroes is coming into a 
new definition. It means not merely a class 
but a racial struggle for status. All Negroes 
do not belong to the same class, but so far 
as definitions go in this country, they do 
belong to the same race. A social program 
is a racial program as well. It is significant 
in this connection, that social changes, fol- 
lowing the migration Northward which in 
its period commanded such full attention of 
the Urban League, have prompted a broad- 
ening of equipment to draw from Negroes 
themselves a sounder appreciation and use 
of their art as well as their labor. From this 
have come a deeper response to life and, 
undoubtedly a new level of respect for the 
race. The organization’s work in the cul- 
tural field cannot be easily ignored. 

The full measure of the League’s work 
cannot come from the report for a year. 
Social problems in running their course re- 
fuse obstinately to be clipped into neat seg- 
ments of change. 

The effect of providing a health clinic 
may register in a few years in precise fig- 
ures in mortality decline, but the effect of 
providing a community center is something 
too illusory to record, except as an apparent 
need satisfied over the years. The new 
position of Negroes in industry may be due 
slightly or largely to the efforts herein de- 
scribed, but it is certain that it is due in 
some measure to these efforts persistently 


and carefully in operation. 

A year’s report is a small thing in the 
vast field of these problems, but it points 
the direction in which the program is mov- 
ing, a program which offers itself for sup- 
port and expansion by those who sense its 
usefulness. 


i, 
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RGED to action by the sectional compli- 
cations developing rapidly on the 18th 
amendment, Senator Swanson of Virginia, 
in a carefully prepared 
The 14th, speech before the Senate, 
15th and 18th undertook to settle the 
Amendments troublesome issue of the 
South’s “nullification” of 
the 14th and 15th amendments. He urged 
that the South is not violating the ]4th 
and 15th Amendments in its treatment of 
Negro suffrage; that the Supreme Court 
holds that suffrage was not one of the “pri- 
vileges and immunities” conferred under 
the 14th amendment; that the States have 
unlimited power over suffrage and in fixing 
the qualifications of voters except so far as 
expressly forbidden by the 15th amend- 
ment; and that this forbidden portion which 
refers to “race, color and previous condition 
of servitude”, is not affected by the educa- 
tional and property qualifications, residence 
requirements in state and locality, prepay- 
ment of taxes prior to time of right to vote, 
applied to all citizens, which have the effect, 
for the South, of eliminating the undesir- 
able Negroes; that every actual violation of 
the Constitution has been declared null and 
void by the Supreme Court; that the 15th 
amendment is self-executing; and that no 
further legislation by Congress is necessary 
since the courts have all the authority ne- 
cessary now to give protection in any direc- 
tion possible. 

In this contention he was supported by 
no less impressive names than Senators Wat- 
son of Indiana, Borah of Idaho, and his 
own colleague Carter Glass of Virginia. 

It was a specious argument, abounding 
in legal references and _ interpretations 
which alternated curiously with dark refer- 
ences to reconstruction days. 


“The South is resolved and determ- 
ined that no part of that section shall 
ever become a Haiti or San Domingo 
and the dark, festering sores of recon- 
struction shall never reappear to af- 
fect her.” 


It is this desperate resolution of such 
questionable warrant, that casts the shadow 
over the scholarly vindication of the moral- 
ity of the South. The challenge to it was 
put with surprising persistency by Senator 
Bruce of Maryland, incidentally a former 
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Virginian. Said the Senator to the repeated 
assertions that the South did not discrimin- 
ate between its citizens on the matter of 
suffrage: 


“I should really like to hear the 
Senator explain why it is that, not- 
withstanding what he says, such a very 
small percentage of Negroes vote in 
the South. In the State in which I live 
they vote as freely as do the whites. 
Why is it that just as soon as you cross 
the Potomac River you find that they 
no longer vote as freely as the whites?” 


And to this the scholarly Mr. Swanson 
countered: “Does the Senator want them to 
vote?” 

Pushed for an answer he explained that 
conditions are different and that “to get 
rid of conditions of ignorance and illiteracy 
and not to go back to the horrible days of 
reconstruction, to prevent the South from 
becoming a Haiti or a San Domingo—when 
we prevent these things we ought to receive 
encouragement and not criticism.” 

In the course of the debate Senator Bruce 
stated his belief that in reconstruction times 
restriction of the privilege was justified, but 
that with the increased education and in- 
telligence of the Negro, the South should 
be more liberal to the Negro, “not merely 
as a matter of obligation to him but as a 
matter of obligation to the permanent in- 
terest, the lasting welfare, the long future 
of the Southern whites themselves.|” This 
brought indignant denials of any illiberality 
toward the Negro and challenges to the 
world to prove that the South was not giv- 
ing to Negroes the same educational and 
economic and political advantages it was 
giving to white citizens. 

Senator Robinson (Arkansas) asked with 
some heat: “Does the Senator from Mary- 
land know that every Southern state levies 
taxes for the support of schools for the 
colored population?” 

And on and on the debate shuttled until 
Senator Glass relieved himself finally of 
this: 


“I do not know of anybody in the 
Congress of the United States who 
wants to prevent (the circumvention 
of the 15th amendment) except the 
only white man that I know on earth, 
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with a single exception, who seems to 
regret he was not born a Negro.” 


The dilemma is clear: The South wishes 
both to be morally right enough to defend 
the 18th Amendment and yet to secure it- 
self from Negro suffrage. This, of course, 
is impossible. It concedes that many white 
voters are lost to them in the process of be- 
coming legal. It senses that it is running a 
dangerous political course in holding on to 
a stagnant one party system. It knows that 
the actual administration of its codes lets 
in white men who are not qualified to vote 
intelligently, and holds out no hope to Ne 


gro voters however intelligent they might — 


become. It knows that no such conditions 
obtain today as existed when Negroes were 
first freed, and that there exists now no- 
where in the South the chance for Negro 
political domination through numbers. The 
arguments are pretty so long as they are un- 
challenged, but no question, particularly a 
political one, is settled until it is settled 
right. No one in his right mind would con- 
tend that ignorant and illiterate Negroes 
should vote. But there can be no morality 
in limiting the privilege of those citizens 
who are not ignorant and illiterate. The 
suggestion has been made with ample good 
sense, that in extending the voting privilege 
generally, the white man should be made to 
measure up to the standards set for the 
Negroes. 


THE Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, in com- 
menting upon the lynching record of 
the country for 1927, commends its State for 
removing itself finally 
from the “black list.” Dur- 
ing 1927 Georgia had not 
a single lynching. It is a 
warrantable pride. 
Virginia, however, has gone one step 
farther and passed the anti-lynching bill, 
recommended by Governor Byrd, which re- 
moves lynching peremptorily from the cate- 
gory of an unexpensive diversion, and 
attaches serious damage costs to the com- 
munity in which any such affair takes place. 
By the bill lynching is made a State of- 
fence to be prosecuted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and by any other person designated by 
the Governor. The county or city in which 
a lynching occurs is required to pay $2500 


Making 
Lynching 
Less Attractive 
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to the lawful distributees of the person 
lynched. Moreover, the Governor has au- 
thority to spend such funds as are deemed 
necessary in apprehending those guilty of 
the lynching. 

We venture that the difference between 
trial for a Negro suspect before a court and 
trial in the open by a crowd of men who 
want something to use their guns on, will 
not hereafter be worth $2500 to any county 
or city in Virginia. 


_ notorious cases involving the 
pleas in court of insanity in connec- 
tion with crimes committed, prompted the 

Norfolk ( Va.) Virginian Pilot. 


Insanity to juxtapose them for stern 
and Crime editorial comment. George 
Remus of Cincinnati cold 


bloodedly murdered his wife, pled his own 
case using insanity as his defense, was 
found sane by three alienists, and was ac- 
quitted by the jury on the ground that at 
the time of the crime he was insane. Shirley 
Winnegan, Negro of Isle of Wight, in Vir- 
ginia, before he committed any crime at all 
was declared of unsound mind by a com- 
mission, including two doctors, was sent to 
the Negro Asylum, and returned because it 
was overcrowded. Then he was accused of 
the crime of rape. At his trial in Rich- 
mond, three alienists saw fit to testify that 
at the time he committed the crime he was 
sane. He was found guilty and now awaits 
execution. Larry Newsome, Negro, of 
Goldsboro, N. C., was charged with the 
crime of murder and attempted rape. The 
physician of the State hospital for the in- 
sane, on examination declared that he had 
the mentality of a ten year old child. The 
jury in a few minutes brought in a verdict 
of guilty and he awaits execution. The Vir- 
ginian Pilot, then commits itself to a judg- 
ment which is as remarkable for its sanity 
and courage as any that has come out of the 
South in recent years: 

No one can contemplate these three cases 
with an open mind without becoming aware 
that where the insanity defense is con- 
cerned it matters a great deal in American 
justice whether the defense is offered by a 
resourceful person with money, an 


whether it is offered on behalf of a person 
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whose skin is white or a person whose skin 
is black. No one who makes such a state- 
ment as is this need be accused of smart- 
aleck cynicism. It is the painful truth and 
every lawyer and judge in the Southern 
States knows it to be the truth. Insanity 
defenses that regularly spare white men 
from the rope, perform no such function 
for black men. 

We shall not have justice evenly adminis- 
tered, until it is as dangerous for members 
of one race to commit crime as it is for 
members of another race, not until the doc- 
trine of mental irresponsibility is applied 
with equal precision on both sides of the 
color line. 


THUMBNAIL NOTES 
ae yer and Arkansas, it seems, have a 


good case against Attorney General Asa Keyes 
of California. In prosecuting the case of Hickman, 
who murdered and mutilated a little girl, he re- 
marked that the prisoner “would have been 
lynched, if it were not for the fact that we are 
civilized.” Last year Arkansas lynched three Neg- 
roes and Mississippi lynched seven and for crimes 
less revolting than the one for which Hickman was 
tried. 


HEN the explanation is made by a white fore- 
man or superintendent to the visitor inquiring 
into Negro habits of work, that they require the 
very closest and most intelligent supervision, that 
they are like children, ete., it would not be amiss, 
for science’s sake, to remember the very human 
temptation for a boss to show how necessary he is 
to his job. The more childlike and undisciplined 
the workers are the more intelligent a foreman 
must be to keep the semblance of order. Imagine 
this foreman making himself unnecessary by saying 
that these workers were once undisciplined and 
trifling, but now, under his careful training, really 
need no longer his watchful eye and unflinching 
Anglo-Saxon will, and profanity. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has de- 

cided, in the case of an American citizen 
of Chinese descent, that the state of Mississippi has 
a right to provide separate schools for the white 
and colored races and that a Chinese child must 
attend a colored school. Chief Justice Taft gave 
the opinion that the separation was not in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Defining his position, he declares that “The 
question here is whether a Chinese citizen of the 
United States is denied equal protection of the laws 
when he is classed among the colored races and 
furnished facilities for education equal to that of- 
fered to all, whether white, brown, yellow or 
black.” The decision would be easier for the 
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Chinese to understand if something were added 
about being equal in the sense in which the term 
applies to Negroes in the state of Mississippi. The 
most recent figures on per capita expenditures for 
white and Negro education in the public schools 
were gathered by Dr. DuBois for the year 1925. 
These indicate that the county concerned in this 
decision spends for white children $43.33 and for 
colored children $2.26. 


OMMISSIONER’ General of Immigration 
Harry E. Hull has just made public a state- 
ment on the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
to the United States during the month of November 
of last year. which serves as a rough guide to the 
influx throughout the year. During the month 
41,599 aliens were admitted of whom 27,758 were 
immigrants and 13,841 non-immigrants. Out of 
every 100 immigrant aliens admitted 18 were from 
Germany, 10 from the Irish Free State, 7 from 
Great Britain, 4 from Italy, 17 from other Euro- 
pean countries, 26 from Canada, 14 from Mexico, 
3 from other American countries, and 1 from Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. The 
contrast with 1914 when immigration was unre- 
stricted, is sharp and significant. During the last 
of the six fiscal months, out of every 100 admitted 
Great Britain and Ireland together sent 6, Mexico 
1, Canada 7, while Italy and the former Austria- 
Hungary each sent 23 and the former Russian Em- 
pire 21. 

The forced shifting of emphasis in immigrant re- 
turns from South to North Europeans left open, 
temporarily for Negroes from the South, some of 
the positions in the lower grades of industry which 
the raw recruits from South Europe had filled. 
The increase in Mexican immigration, however, is 
without doubt beginning to thin out the stream of 
Negroes into industry. In 1914 only 1 per cent of 
the immigrants came from Mexico; during Novem- 
ber of 1927, 14 per cent came from Mexico. The 
Immigration Commssioner, it will be remembered, 
records only those Mexicans who were meticulous 
enough to apply for admission and provide them- 
selves with the appropriate visas and fees. 


ITH all the appropriate respect, we are going to 

recommend, for placement long belated, in the 
American Museum, of the following illustration of 
understanding between the white man and the Ne- 
gro in the South: 

A white-haired Negro, stranded in a Northern 
city, wandered from house to house, seeking food 
and, perchance, lodging. At door after door he met 
considerate treatment, but was sent away empty. 
Finally a door opened to his ring and a big man 
gazed down upon him. “Please, boss, can’t you 
spare me a bite to eat,” pleaded the Negro. “Why, 
you black rascal, what do you mean by coming to 
the front door—get around to the back door, you 
black villain, and Martha will fill you up and we'll 
give you a bed.” “Thank the Lord,” exclaimed the 
Negro, “I’ve found a Southern gentleman at last.” 
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HE Moors, long before the Arab Chief Musas’ 
legions descended upon Spain, dwelt in com- 
mon with other people in the southern parts of 
Spain and have remained there during all the vis- 
sicitudes of war and peace. 

The Cathedral of Sevilla is an imposing edifice 
about 420 feet by 263 and the height of the naves 
something like 176 feet: and I believe the wealth- 
iest in Europe second only to St. Peter’s in Rome. 
So much has been written that a brief statement is 
timely. The massiveness of this sacred sanctuary is 
beyond description. Standing in the main entrance 
and looking at the tessalated marble floor, which 
in itself points the uncertainty of life, and gradu- 
ally lifting one’s eyes gently until the 176 feet are 
visualized showing the vast naves and ceiling of 
carved granite, reminds one of looking at the hor- 
izon at sea and thence upward to the sun at its zen- 
ith. It is a spiritual sensation that will satisfy the 
soul of the hungry pilgrim. There are numerous 
chapels and capitular rooms each imposing in its 
adornments. The monument to Christobal Columbus 
over the grave of his natural son is to the 
right fronting the marble tomb of Arch- 
bishop Mena, ihe friend and founder of the 
Brotherhood of Negroes of Sevilla. His body was 
brought from the Monastery of the Carthusian 
monks and placed in the Basilica. The Baptistry 
is a small museum of the work of notable painters 
of Sevilla, such as Murillo, Real, Ribera, and aug- 
ments our racial pride with a picture of the Im- 
maculate Conception by Sebastian Gomez. In the 
Capitular room there is the central and outstanding 
picture by Campatia, The Descent from the Cross, 
with a Negro helping take down the sainted body 
from its martyrdom. To the left attached to a 
column is the picture of Christ by the same Mu- 
latto of Murillo and in the Treasury room, The 
Holy Family, in the past ascribed to Murillo and 
now properly attributed to his servant. It was 
with a keen feeling of pride that I beheld these 
pictures, the work ‘of a Negro whose artistry was 
always enveloped with mysticism and doubt in 
America. I saw his canvasses hanging in this, 
the most imposing Temple of Spain, dedicated to 
the service of the Eternal God with his name promi- 
nently set forth for future generations of black 
people to rejoice in. 

The religious service during holy week in Sevil- 
la is known the world over. What interested me 
is that although beginning in the olden days, and 
extending to today, the Brotherhood of the Negritos 
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joins with the other church societies in the many 
ecclesiastical festivities, the curious fact remains 
that in this brotherhood there is today only one 
direct descendant of the Negroes. Holy week in 
Sevilla is to the religious persons in the language 
of Keats “A thing of beauty” and “joy forever.” 
In the Negro Chapel I was shown the garments used 
in the festival, and to all intents and purposes the 
KKK are splendid imitators of the Negroes’ dres- 
ses. The district outside the gates of Carmona 
where the Negroes lived is still more or less the 
same, so far as the streets and buildings are con- 
cerned, The sireet back of the Chapel mentioned 
is called the Black Count named after Jose Vallado- 
lid who was the Mayor of this sectional borough of 
the city. I walked through this street and passed 
by the pretty square where no doubt in 1492 on or 
about the time Columbus started on his voyage of 
discoverey many people of color were living. 
Sevilla is a very quaint and pretty place, the 
map looked more like a spider's web than that of 
any other European city I have visited. The book- 
seller whose shop and bindery is on the way to the 
Pardon Gate is a man of over sixty-five years. Here 
I consulted some books in which Juan Leon the 
Moor known as Leo Africanus who was born of 
Negro parentage at Granada in his book on Africa 
states that the foundation of the Cathedral rests 
on the former Mezquita of the Moors which in his 
day was a most wonderful underground crypt which 
corresponded in every detail with the columns of 
the upper floor razed by the Christians. Here also 
I was made acquainted with two tomes by Chris- 
toval Acosta, the African, a Jewish physician who 
was born about 1515 and who was a distinguished 
surgeon and botanist. It is related he was born at 
Ceuta or Tangier when these cities were under 
Portugese dominion. Acosta describes himself in 
his works as an African, having served in India 
under Louis de Ataide where he made exhaustive 
studies of his line of engagement. He returned 
and lived at Sevilla and Burgos in Spain where he 
wrote considerably. One of his works a Treatise 
on drugs, Indian and Oriental medicine, was print- 
ed at Burgos in 1578 by Martin de Victoria. An- 
other was a Treatise in quest of women, her chastity 
and honesty, constancy, silence and justice printed 
at Venice 1592 by G. Cornetti. Both tomes are usu- 
ally quoted at $125 each. I asked the book dealer 
if he had seen any Negroes in his life time. Yes. 
there were a few during his boyhood but these had 
gone to their fathers’ home and their descendants 
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had disappeared in the great mass of a flexible city. 
in the revolving gates of the Spanish nunneries sim- 
ilar to our revolving doors in public edifices once 
a baby is placed in one of the compartments and the 
gentle turn given it to the inside of the nunnery 
where kind hearted sisters give it Christian solace. 
What a wonderful place, where no questions are 
asked by any inquisitive or offensive individual, 
where nothing is done but the will of God who sees 
all things divested of their outer trappings! 


My book friend made it possible for me to meet 
a young man who is the last living individual whose 
forebears were members of the Negro Chapel. 
The caretaker assured me that she knew his father 
and mother, Because of this fact the Diocese had 
extended to him the privilege of living within the 
parish free of charge in one of the vacant rooms. 
The young man showed no trait of being a Negro, 
no peculiar characteristic, to all appearances in 
color, height, features, nose, finger nails, if you 
please, outwardly he was a human being with no 
atavistic proclivities, a Spaniard like others who 
live in the Mediterranean seaboard, somewhat olive 
tinted, and a splendid specimen of manhood. 

The Pardon Gate of the Cathedral that bears its 
name, where during the days of the Inquisition, 
many sinners gained respite from suffering and 
mental agony, today is the vantage point where the 
Spanish guide will claim you for exploitation. We 
crossed the orange grove court and walked up the 
famous Giralda Tower, a spirally ascending road 
to the balcony without a single step and it is need- 
less to say we marvelled at the harmony of the de- 
tail, and the sensuous beauty of this Moorish pile 
of architecture that did service in their way to the 
Crescent through the meuzzin and now likewise 
does service for the Christian Cross. From this high 
point we breathed an atmosphere purified by the 
many eucalyptol trees that border the Guadalqui- 
vir river, the panoramic view of a city that, in the 
mythological lore handed down by tradition, had its 
birth in the African Hercules. Dominion and power 
are represented by the many bells in the belfry 
whose sounds are heard over the city in its hours of 
joy or its moments of sadness. Descending from the 
sublime heights of the Giralda we walked up a 
flight of worn steps to the “Columbina” better 
known as the Library of Columbus, consisting 
mainly of the books that formed the collection that 
belonged to the discoverer of America. If we are 
to judge Columbus by his library, he was a most re- 
markably informed man for his day. The librarian, 
dressed in religious habit, was a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. If these books were gathered 
long before Columbus started from the port of 
Palos in 1492, then we can easily judge the intel- 
lectual mentality of this memorable navigator by 
the tomes we saw dealing with cosmography. In 
glass cases were beautiful illuminated books on re- 
ligious subjects, and besides them others on geo- 
graphy with notations in a clear readable hand by 
the great navigator. One book in particular, the 
“Imago Mundi” by Pierre Dailly, Cardinal of Cam- 
brai, written about the 12th century showed many 
annotations in Columbus’ hand, where he empha- 
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sized his faith in the discovery of a new world and 
follow'ng the custom of those days affixed thereto 
the sign of the cross. 


Addressing the Canon in charge I asked him 
were there any books in the collection which dealt 
with the Negro. I found an excellent copy of the 
life of Saint Benedict of Pelermo in Spanish with a 
picture in the frontspiece bound in vellum. I was 
shown a poem by Juan Latino the famous Negro 
poet of Spain on the River Betis, the name given 
by the Romans to the river that flows through the 
city of Sevilla. These were the two items I located 
in the fichero or index cards. The Canon could 
not help me since he had never looked the matter 
up, but I recalled that it is claimed that one of the 
pilots of Columbus was of Negro descent. I recol- 
lect the information given by the late Daniel Mur- 
ray who for more than fifty years graced the desk 
of the Congressional Library at Washington, D. C., 
as one of the assistant librarians. It is stated that 
Pedro Alonzo y Nino or Negron was the individual 
having Negro blood in his veins. A number of early 
foreign writers with a limited knowledge of the 
Spanish language have confessed in their transla- 
tion the meaning of the word Nino or Negron for 
that of Negro. There were living at the time of Co- 
lumbus in the port of Palos persons with the names 
such as Pardo de Quiros, Prieto de Guevara and 
Diego Prieto, mayor of Palos. The word prieto 
means black and pardo is brown. The fact that a 
man is known as John Black or Juan Negro or John 
Swartz does no more make him a person of African 
descent than that a Negro named Walter White, 
John White or Henry White makes him a white 
person. For this reason in the case of Pedro Alonzo 
y Nino it was not a person of African blood who 
was meant but a Spaniard of rare qualification as 
shown in the various discoveries made in his subse- 
quent trips to America. Had he been of distant 
or immediate African descent the Spaniards would 
not cover or secret the information. It would have 
been given to the world during the legal battle he 
had with Columbus’ descendants regarding certain 
claims. We find justification for the denial of this 
story in the light of other notable characters whose 
racial cognomen have not suffered in the least by 
time in her annals. This does not postulate against 
the fact that among the sailors or attendants of the 
caravels of Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria, there 
were persons of African paternity. The straits 
of Gibraltar were notorious for the many black sea- 
men who crossed the Pillars of Hercules in their 
attenuated circumstances of a life made precarious 
through living by necessity as fishermen. We are 
made to understand that the people of the port of 
Palos were in a proportionate degree of mixed 
blood. Washington Irving, who, during his sojourn 
in Sevilla while engaged in that great undertaking 
of preserving for English speaking people the Moor- 
ish treasures of Spain, visited the then insignificant 
port of Palos, claimed as late as 1839 that the de- 
scendants showed in his opinion a marked degree 
of pigmentation. How many were directly or in- 
directly of Negroid ancestry will never be known. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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N EXCEEDINGLY interesting and highly in- 

structive article apears in The American 
Mercury (issue of September 1927) under the cap- 
tion of “Life, Death and the Negro.” The author 
of this article is Lous I. Dublin, Ph.D., statistician 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which carries on its books “a fifth of the total col- 
ored population” of the U.S. It is not my intention 
to review Mr. Dublin’s entire theme but merely to 
emphasize one of the important messages which the 
figures bring to the Negro race in America. 

During the last decade the Negro showed a 
marked drop in mortality rate for tuberculosis but 
he is losing ground on the chronic degenerative dis- 
eases such as cerebral hemorrhage (apoplectic 
stroke), organic diseases of the heart, chronic 
nephritis, diabetes and cancer. These five diseases 
caused 36.3 per cent of the total mortality of col- 
ored policyholders. Probably the greatest cause 
for the increase of colored over white mortality 
from these diseases is the great prevalence of Syph- 
ilis and its sequelae. In 1926, syphilis, locomotor 
ataxia and general paresis caused 41.1 per 100,000, 
double that of 1911. The 1926 death rate was 9.1 
per cent higher than the 1911. “From every angle, 
these venereal diseases appear to be the most im- 
portant single obstacle in the health progress of 
the race.” 

I shall not go into the treatment of syphilis but I 
feel that its prevalence and terrible sequelae are 
not fully appreciated by those who are most con- 
cerned. Syphilization of the Negro is variously 
estimated at from 3.2 per cent to over 75 per cent. 
Authoritative syphilographers like Boas, Hazen and 
Fox agree that a fair average is estimated to be one 
and one-half times the rate for the whites. Jamison 
of New Orleans in a series of medical cases in col- 
ored women, found 16.6 per cent syphilitic. Young 
of Louisville found that 25 per cent of the Negro 
women attending the obstetric clinic were positive 
for syphilis; Schurman and Barnes of Philadelphia 
General Hospital found 27.8 per cent in the same 
class of patients. Williams of John Hopkins found 
16.2 per cent. Bartholomew of Atlanta, “where ap- 
proximately half the colored children of Atlanta 
are born,” demonstrated that pregnancy is compli- 
cated by syphilis in 4 per cent of all patients ap- 
plying for delivery, and he did not consider a re- 
action less than three plus as positive. Later, Me- 
Cord, working with a similar group in the same 
place found 22.5 per cent. 

E. P. Boas, (Social Hygiene 1914-1915), feel- 
ing that there was an inadequacy of reliable sta- 
tistics on the prevalence of syphilis in the Negro, 
made a collection of as many statistical studies as 
he could find. Most of these investigations were 
made in hospital dispensaries and insane asylums. 
For general purposes conclusions cannot be drawn 
from insane asylums, because of the frequency with 
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which syphilis appears as the cause of insanity. 
In 1916 Wender stated that of 106 colored male pa- 
tients admitted to the Government Hospital for In- 
sane, Washington, D. C., during the past year, 50 
per cent had syphilis. As a result of his studies, 
Boas found that 5 per cent to 6 per cent of Negro 
patients in hospitals are diagnosed as syphilitic, 
while 3 per cent to 4 per cent of the white patients 
in these same hospitals are diagnosed as syphilitic. 
The army admission rate for syphilitics was 3.2 per 
cent for Negroes and 2.2 per cent for whites. He 
concludes by saying that altho not much weight 
could be attached to the given figures “as repre- 
senting the absolute prevalence of syphilis among 
negroes, it seems clear that such statements as that 
75 per cent of all Negroes have syphilis are grossly 
exaggerated!” 

Hazen of the D. of C. feels that one of the 
most serious facts in connection with the prevalence 
of Syphilis among Negroes is the amount that oc- 
curs in school children. Levin reports that among 
the troops at Camp Funston and the officers and the 
officers at Ft. Riley the Wasserman test showed 13.8 
per cent whites and 24 per cent colored soldiers to 
be syphilitic. Royster of Norfolk reported that of 
1,000 children coming to a free clinic 15.47 per 
cent colored and 7.4 per cent white gave a positive 
Wasserman reaction. McNeil, working among Ne- 
gro laborers and their wives and families in Gal- 
veston, and considering one plus and over as posi- 
tive, arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. The incidence of syphilis among apparently 
healthy adult Negroes in the community observed 
varied between 25 and 30 per cent. (Too often I 
am told by a patient that he or she does not wish 
to be treated for syphilis “because it does not bo- 
ther” them.) 

2. The infection is largely acquired, since it is 
much lower in incidence among children under the 
age of puberty. (This does not bear out the state- 
ment of Noble, who states that the Negro is rapidly 
acquiring an immunity to syphilis, unless Noble is 
in accordance with Fox, who states that syphilis 
in the Negro is usually milder than in the whites.) 

3. The incidence of syphilis among sick Neg- 
roes is much higher than among the well, averag- 
ing 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 

4. Certain diseases seem to be directly connected 
with previous syphilitic infection, as shown by the 
extremely high incidence of positive reactions. In 
other diseases, moreover, syphilis, altho apparently 
not being the direct ,or at least the sole cause of 
the disease, would seem to be connected with its 
occurence in some way, chief among these being 
the characteristic form of acute or subacute neph- 
ritis, which is one of the most common causes of 
death among the Negroes. 

5. The occurence of syphilis among white peo- 
ple of the same social class as the Negroes would 
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seem to be about the same as that among the Ne- 
goes. In the better class of white people, however, 
the occurrence is much less. 

6. Syphilis is undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes of death and disease among the Negro, 
ranking as high or higher than tuberculosis and 
Bright’s Disease. 

Jeans and Cooke of St. Louis, in an examination 
of 2,030 unselected infant cases determined that 
the incidence of hereditary syphilis is 15 per cent 
in the colored race and 1.8 per cent for poor whites» 
that altho the colored population was only 9 per 
cent of the total population of the city of St. Louis, 
they supplied about half of the cases of hereditary 
syphilis. Matas found 51 cases in 1,000 colored 
syphilitic as compared with 28 in whites. Zim- 
merman reported that a much larger number of 
Negroes than whites were infected before their 
twentieth year. Howard Fox found 621 cases of 
syphilis among 15,000 whites examined and 1,900 
cases among 32,000 colored. He declared that the 
severity of the disease is in general milder in the 
Negro race and it apears to be more amenable to 
treatment. It is most probable that the proportion 
of late manifestations (nervous and visceral) would 
be lessened if the Negro could appreciate more ful- 
ly the seriousness of the infection and the impor- 
tance of continuing treatment after the early symp- 
tons have disappeared. 

Looking at the matter in even the most conser- 
vative and optimistic way, one cannot help being 
struck by the facts which stand out glaringly: 

1. Syphilis is more prevalent among Negroes 
than it is among white people. 

2. Negroes do not realize the incidence and de- 
vastating ravages of syphilis and the prime impor- 
tance of proper treatment. 


SAW the green of trees 
As I grew older; 

I saw smiles in loving eyes 
As I told her; 

I played at games with boys 
In secret places; 

I saw pretty ladies preening 
In fine laces. 


1 heard music in the trees 
As 1 grew older; 

I caught smiles in glancing eyes 
As I grew bolder; 

I made merry with the boys 
In dear bright places; 

I saw subtle yet sweet meaning 


In fine laces. 
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3. It is stated that syphilis in Negroes is more 
amenable to treatment than it is among white 


people. 


4. Due to syphilis alone, the death rate for Ne- 
groes is higher than that for whites. 


Let us make a plea and a determined drive for 
a more careful routine examination for signs and 
symptons of syphilis in all colored patients, espe- 
cially in pregnant women, and having found this 
dread disease, exhaust every means towards pro- 
per and sufficient teatment. 


Having become intensely interested in the sub- 
ject because I felt that the figures usually given 
were much too high, I made a routine Wasserman 
on 1,040 consecutive colored patients seen by me in 
private practice. 15.6 per cent were undoubtedly 
positive for syphilis, 10.7 per cent were doubtful 
(I put the one plus in the latter group) and 74.6 
per cent were negative. Several of those who were 
negative had been treated previously for a positive 
reaction. Only 53 of the 153 positive cases of 
syphilis took any treatment. Many stopped after 
one visit and few completed a course. Only ten 
cases kept under observation until pronounced 


cured! 


Syphilis, vulgarly spoken of as “pox” and 
“blood disease” and originally meaning “a lover of 
swine,” is the peer of diseases. It is caused by a spe- 
cific and definite germ and if it should cease at 
this moment to be be transmitted, its effects would 
not disappear for two or three generations. It 
may simulate every known disease. Not a man 
or woman lives who does not elbow it every day. 
Syphilis is increasing and its hold is strong- 
est on the Negro race. 


1 heard sighing in the trees 
As I grew older; 

I saw laughter in bright eyes 
As I grew bolder; 

I hated merry pranking boys 
In dear bright places; 

I could find no pungent meaning 
In fine laces. 


I no longer hear the trees 
But 1 grow older; 
I no longer see bright eyes 
And I grow colder; 
I forget at times the group of boys 
In secret places; 
I have forgotten all the meaning 
In fine laces. 
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“Not Alms, But Opportunity” 


E have come to the close of the eighteenth year 
of the life of the Urban League movement and 
the close ot the twenty-second year of the life 

of the original organizations which in 191] were 

merged with the Committee on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes to make the National Urban League. 

The twelve month period of activity closing De- 
cember 3lst, 1927 included many culminating in- 
cidents in the activities of the organization, indi- 
cating that the judgment of our founders in devis- 
ing the Urban League program was altogether far- 
sighted and practical. 

It was a year of expansion both in the matter of 
fields developed and subjects handled. The year 
gave us many evidences of improved race relations 
and an increase in the number of points at which 
representative members of the white and colored 
races have worked harmoniously and sympathetic- 
ally together to help realize the Urban League’s 
ideals. 

In the social service field as well as in the sphere 
of general interracial activities, the League has be- 
come a recognized institution to which persons 
faced with problems bearing on race relations seem 
to come naturally with the feeling that practical 
aid will be forthcoming. The men and women— 
volunteers and staff—who are called upon to ren- 
der service in this connection approach their prob- 
lems with an assurance and confidence which indi- 
cate that added to the sympathetic and human 
interest that characterized their work in the past, 
is the equipment of the professional technician 
which renders the Urban League’s service both 
human and efficient. 

Before presenting the actual accomplishments 
during the year, I wish to recall to your minds the 
purposes of the Urban League movement :— 

First—to make investigations into social con- 
ditions among Negroes in cities; 

Second—to establish programs of social im- 
provement based upon the findings of 
these studies; 

Third—to find or train Negro social workers 
to place in positions where these pro- 
grams may be carried out: 

Fourth—to improve relations between the 
races, 

With forty organizations already established at 
the beginning of the year and two more added dur- 
ing 1928 to carry out this program in cooperation 
with the national office, the League’s influence covers 
pretty well the city life of the Negro—certainly 
in the north and increasingly so in the south. 

EXPANSION 

Each year shows additional communities coming 
within the fold of the Urban League movement and 
new communities negotiating with the national of- 
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fice for guidance in the establishment of local 
programs. 

During the year 1927, the Buffalo Urban League 
and the Omaha Urban League were added to the 
roster. The Buffalo Urban League opened its of- 
fice June first, with its new secretary, William L. 
Evans, formerly Industrial Secretary of the Chicago 
Urban League, and already its program is well 
under way. The Omaha Urban League which has 
been accepted as a member organization in the 
Community Chest of Omaha has its budget prac- 
tically assured for a year and the national organiza- 
tion has been authorized to recommend a secretary 
to begin work on March first. 

During the year, the League work was presented 
in other cities where local committees have been 
considering the best form of organization to inau- 
gurate for attack on their social problems. As il- 
lustrations, I cite the following communities: 

Pensacola, Florida; Orlando, Florida; *St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida; Albany, New York; Syracuse, 
New York; Atlantic City, New Jersey; Savannah, 
Georgia and New Orleans, Louisiana. 

It might be well to mention that there is consid- 
erable work attached to the formation of a new 
Urban League: we usually wait the call of some 
interested local committee or outstanding citizen 
who in analyzing the local problem feels that a 
movement of the Urban League type is needed for 
the adjustment of the social problems of the Ne- 
groes in the community or the problems growing 
out of racial contacts in the city. A representative 
from the national office confers with this local 
group and if the problems are not well understood. 
the national office contracts to make a local social 
survey to analyze the problems and to recommend 
the best method of procedure for meeting them. 
After this study is made, or when there is a clear 
understanding of the work that needs to be done, 
a formal Urban League committee is organized and 
a budget for at least a year’s running expense is 
raised, a secretary is secured, offices are located 
and the public is acquainted through publicity with 
the purposes and plans of the new movement. Fol- 
lowing this, the League’s branch proceeds with 
the details of the program. Briefly, I describe this 
procedure to indicate reasons for the slow growth 
in the number of affiliated locals, if we are to 
build the Urban League movement on a sound. 
substantial basis. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The Department of Research and Investigations 
under the direction of Charles S. Johnson, has 
continued to publish during the year the League’s 
oficial magazine, OpporTuNity, and has main- 


*St. Petersburg Urban League was actually organized in 
January 1928. 
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tained its usual high standards, advanced its cir- 
culation and increased its advertising some 30 per 
cent. Most of the larger colleges—white and col- 
ored—north and south—the most important muni- 
cipal libraries, as well as students of both races 
on the problems of race contact, are among the 
regular subscribers to the magazine and its influ- 
ence is increasingly being felt. The frequent re- 
ferences in books, bibliographies, lectures and es- 
says on the subject of the Negro testify to its stand- 
ing as a reliable, dispassionate and searching peri- 
odical. 

The 1927 Opportunity Literary Contest cul- 
minated at a dinner on May 7th at which time 
prizes were awarded to young Negro writers and 
music composers—thus continuing a very produc- 
tive effort of the Urban League to discover and to 
encourage an increasing number of young Negroes 
who are developing in the literary and cultural 
fields. 

Early in the year the text of the Industrial Sur- 
vey of the Negroes of Los Angeles was completed 
and submitted to the Los Angeles Study Committee 
and already the national office has been authorized 
to locate a competent Industrial Secretary for Los 
Angeles who will put into execution the recom- 
mendations submitted with this report. 

The field work and the tabulation of the Com- 
munity Survey of the Negro group of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, have been completed and the text of the 
report is now being prepared. 

The Director of the Department, Charles S. 
Johnson, has been loaned for part time to the In- 
terracial Conference Committee made up of repre- 
sentatives from all national organizations dealing 
with the problems of inter-racial relations for the 
purpose of analyzing all available data on the Ne- 
gro and race relations, which material will be used 
as a basis for discussion in a conference which is 
to be held in St. Louis in November of this year. 

Towards the close of the year, Mr. Johnson 
worked out the preliminary details for launching 
this study and at the close of the year had re-or- 
ganized his office to take care of this emergency. 

Mr. Johnson has cooperated with the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science by serving 
as Chairman of the Editorial Advisory Committee 
of the ANNALS Volume on the American Negro 
which is to appear during the fall of this year. 
He has also served as a member of the Inter- 
racial Advisory Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council; as a member of the Research 
Committee of Fisk University and as special advisor 
in the study of Negro Recreational Facilities in New 
York under the Negro Child Study Committee. 

The Department of Research continues to as- 
semble and to distribute information to inquirers 
of all kinds who wish to know specific or general 
information concerning Negro life. Inquiries as to 
labor conditions, African Art, housing, publica- 
tions, health, history, literature, writers, research 
methods, the Negro’s future, loans for Negro stu- 
dents, plays of Negro life, bibliographies, and sur- 
veys are among the many requests for informa- 
tion which have come to the office. 
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Two publications were issued during the year 
by the Department:—One; THE BALLap OF THE 
Brown GirL, by Countee Cullen, Assistant to 
the Editor of Opportunity Magazine, in a special 
cover with illustrations by Charles Cullen; and 
Esony anp Topaz—a Collectanea—with many 
interesting articles, stories, rare prints and draw- 
ings—all dealing with various phases of the Ne- 
gro’s life. This was compiled by Mr. Johnson. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

The Department of Industrial Relations was es- 
tablished three years ago with T. Arnold Hill as 
its director. The work of this Department during 
the past year has followed in general the program 
which it has observed during the two years pre- 
ceding. 

In seeking to correlate the industrial depart- 
ments of the various local Leagues, Mr. Hill has 
visited most of the cities where Leagues are lo- 
cated as well as other communities and has helped 
by advice and counsel in the handling of the many 
industrial problems in these localities. 

Each month he has received from the local Urban 
Leagues and some forty other centers where he has 
correspondents information concerning the demands 
for labor and the availability of competent Negro 
labor. This material he has drafted into a monthly 
bulletin of information which he has broadcast 
to Negro newspapers and to his correspondents with 
the idea of trying to help Negro labor in its ad- 
justment to fields where there are openings and 
away from communities where there was an over- 
supply of labor or general unemployment. 

Mr. Hill has conferred with representatives of 
the Vocational Bureau, the Employment Division 
of the Department of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, managers of concerns em- 
ploying large numbers of workers—especially 
those with national, state or division headquarters 
—-and with heads of personnel management asso- 
ciations with the idea of creating a greater demand 
for the competent Negro worker, especially the 
skilled or semi-skilled. 

He has kept in touch with labor organizations 
through their officials, keeping in mind continually 
the absolute necessity of Negroes affiliating them- 
selves with the organized labor groups, especially 
in those fields in which Negroes have been discri- 
minated against. Mr. Hill organized the Buffalo 
and the Omaha Urban Leagues largely because of 
the need for constant aid to the migrant Negroes 
in the industrial field. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
League’s industrial program has been the indus- 
trial campaigns which have been waged in various 
cities, usually for a week, to open up new oppor- 
tunities for employment to colored people and to 
impress upon them the importance of efficiency on 
the job. Such campaigns involving the use of the 
radio, public addresses before Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 7 thew groups, 
white and colored, and personal interviews with 
prospective employers have been conducted in 
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Philadelphia, Penna., Boston, Mass., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Springfield, Illinois, Indianapolis, Ind., St. 
Louis, Mo., Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl. 

Many new openings for Negroes were secured 
in each of these campaigns and the publicity se- 
cured through the daily papers—both in the form 
of news articles and editorials—has been most gra- 
tifying, as in every instance it has been favorable. 

It seems that Mr. Hill’s idea of “selling” the pos- 
sibilities of Negro labor to communities unused to 
the Negro is most excellent as many employers 
are unacquainted with the capacity of the Negro for 
work and the potential efficiency within the group. 

The Industrial Department has not only tried to 
secure new openings for Negro workers through the 
means indicated above but has also made an effort 
to acquaint other industrial welfare workers with 
the best methods of introducing Negro workers into 
new jobs. Mr. Hill has tried to acquaint these 
placement secretaries with available new fields and 
instances in which Negroes have made success in 
unusual positions. 

He has conferred with representatives of the Y.W. 
C. A. at sectional conferences at Institute, W. Va., 
and at Anapolis, Md.—the latter being a confer- 
ence composed mostly of white secretaries. He has 
addressed a conference of the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order at Hillsdale, Michigan as 
well as groups of students at colored industrial 
schouls in several sections of the south, and other 
assemblies where the question of Negro employ- 
ment was considered important. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The miscellaneous matters 
requiring the attention of the 
organizations are most num- 


The Annual 
Conference 


erous and varied. 
The League held its Annual Conference of work- 


ers and Board members in St. Louis with repre- 
sentatives from forty cities and practically all of 
the Executive Secretaries present. 

The conference dealt with actual surveys made 
both by members of the League’s national and local 
staff and by other agencies. 

The observations were live, pointed and in- 
structive. Publicity in the daily press and in the 
Negro press nationally was excellent and the influ- 
ence of this conference has been in our judgment 
most far-reaching. Many of the persons there who 
came in contact with the League’s personnel and 
had a chance for the first time to observe them at 
work were most impressed with the thoroughness 
and understanding with which the League has per- 


formed its duties. 


The League has sought each 


National 
Conference of year to advance the cause of 
Social Work social work among Negroes by 


trying to secure as much help- 

ful discussion of the Negro question as possible 
at the National Conference of Social Work. 

At the Fifty-fourth Annual meeting of this Con- 

ference held in Des Moines, Iowa, in May, the 

League’s secretaries spoke at four formally sched- 
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uled meetings as well as at a number of luncheons 
and dinner conferences and at Sunday morning and 
afternoon church services. 

I was re-elected to the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference of Social Work to serve 
for a second consecutive term of three years, and 
Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary, Charles 
S. Johnson, Department of Research Director and 
R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary, Baltimore 
Urban League were placed on division or special 
committees. (Jn this connection | might mention 
that the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work to be held in Paris, has 
appointed me as one of its ten appointees as dele- 
gate to the International Conference of Social Work 
to be held in Paris, France, July 9-14 at which time 
there are to be in all one hundred American of- 


‘ficial delegates. 


The League is cooperating 
with the Boy Scouts of America 
in trying to get colored Boy Scout troops organ- 
ized in various cities and was especially fortunate 
in being able to secure the appointment of a col- 
ored Boy Scout Executive to work in Harlem un- 
der the Manhattan Council. Negotiations .are in 
progress for similar developments in other cities. 


Boy Scouts 


The Following reports on the in- 
Mississippi equality of the treatment of Ne- 


gro Mississippi Flood sufferers 
(80 per cent of the total), the 
League appealed for relief to President Coolidge 
and the American Red Cross, with many prominent 
white and colored social workers adding their pleas 
to those of the national and local Leagues. 

As a result, Mr. Herbert Hoover representing the 
administration of the Red Cross appointed a spe- 
cial Negro Advisory Committee with Dr. Robert 
Russa Moton as Chairman, and Mr. Jesse O. 
Thomas, Southern Field Secretary, and myself, 
among others on the Committee. 

The results of this Commission's activities are 
seen in much fairer and equable treatment of the 
Negro group in the flood area, and, according to 
the most recent reports, in the employment of a 
large number of Negro special workers in the flood 
area. 


Flood 


From fifty-five Urban League 
fellowship applicants who took 
the competitive examination in 
the Spring three excellent young college graduates 
of last year were appointed: 


One-—Floyd J. C. Covington, Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kansas, to the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Two—Miss Genevieve Lomax—Howard Uni- 
versity, and Cecil D. Halliburton—Lin- 
coln University to The New York School 
of Social Work; and 

In addition to this the League has advised many 


other persons who desired to engage in social work 
as to the best means by which they could secure 


Fellowships 
For 1927-28 


ys. 
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the necessary training to equip them for responsible 


positions in the social service field. ’ 
Last Year's The Urban League “Fel- 
“Fellows” lows” who completed _ their 


work last spring are as follows: 

Gerald E. Allen, University of Pittsburgh, now 
Executive Secretary of the Canton Ohio Urban 
League. 

George W. Goodman, New York School of So- 
cial Work, now Boy Scout Executive appointed for 
Harlem. 

Eleanor E. Coleman, New York School of So- 
cial Work, accorded a scholarship for this year at 
the New York Schoo! thus giving her aid towards 
completing the full two year course in the spring 
of 1928. 


Additional Two scholarships in Art have 
Scholorships been awarded by the Barnes 


Foundation at Merion, Penna., 
to Miss Gwendolyn Bennett and Mr. Aaron Douglas, 
who were appointed on recommendation of the 
League. 


In securing publicity and 
broadcasting the ideals of the 
Urban League movement, staff members of the 
League have delivered many addresses (some 175 
altogether) in all sections of the country, to state 
conferences of Social Work, social workers’ clubs, 
Leagues of Women Voters, interracial mass meet- 
ings and conferences, church gatherings, councils 
of social agencies, conferences on Negro history, 
and many other bodies such as those described in 
connection with the special accomplishments of the 
various departments. 

During the year we have moved from our office 
at 127 East 23rd Street where we had been located 
for eight years to our present more adequate head- 
quarters on the tenth floor of 17 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

SPECIAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF LOCAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Akron, Ohio The Association 
Association for Colored for Colored Com- 
Community Work munity Work of 
George W. Thompson, Akron, Ohio (asso- 
Executive Secretary ciated with the Ur- 

ban League) George 
W. Thompson, Executive Secretary, conducts a 
community house in which the usual social activi- 
ties, such as boys’ and girls’ clubs, meeting places 
for adult organizations and employment finding 
are featured. The Association has arranged for in- 
terracial meetings and has served as a clearing 
house for Negro welfare activities in the com- 
munity. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Urban League 
John W. Crawford, 
Executive Secretary 


Publicity 


The Atlanta, Ga., 
Urban League has 
conducted a Burial 
Cost Study among 
the Negroes of At- 
lanta in connection with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s national Burial Cost Study. 
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It is cooperating in furnishing field work oppor- 
tunities for students at the Atlanta School for Social 
Work. The Executive Secretary, John W. Craw- 
ford, has already helped to make a study of the 
condition under which the Negro boys live in the 
Boys’ Reformatory and plans are being formulated 
to correct this situation. 

The Atlanta League has handled a number of 
cases involving peonage, usury, infant welfare and 
employment. 


Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore 
Baltimore Urban League Urban League, R. 
R. Maurice Moss, Maurice Moss, Ex- 
Executive Secretary ecutive Secretary, 
has organized an In- 
terracial Forum, which meets monthly; has main- 
tained a Bureau of Advice and Information on the 
Negro for the benefit of many general social ser- 
vice agencies working in Baltimore and has sought 
to open up new avenues of employment to colored 
people and to help stabilize the industrial field. 
The work of the League for two years in the 
health field including a study of the “Lung Block” 
culminated in the consolidation of the hospital 
interests working in behalf of Negroes and the com- 
pletion of an extraordinarily successful campaign 
for over $400,000 with which to complete a mod- 
ern hospital which is to be made immediately 
available for the services of the colored people of 
Baltimore. 


The Boston Ur- 
ban League, Samuel 
A. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, in 1926 
conducted an indus- 
trial campaign with the aid of T. Arnold Hill, Di- 
rector of the National Urban League’s Department 
of Industrial Relations. The effect of this cam- 
paign has been seen in the following results: 

Registration for jobs in 1927 was 4,290 com- 
pared with 1,253 of the previous year; 1,157 were 
placed against 800 of the previous year: 

Many new jobs not hitherto held by Negroes 
are included in the 1927 placements. Health meet- 
ings were held during the year and a room registry 
operated and during the summer camp facilities 
were provided for ill boys and girls. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston Urban League 
Samuel A. Allen, 
Executive Secretary 


Brooklyn, N. Y. The _ Broooklyn 
Brooklyn Urban League Urban League, Rob- 
R. J. Elzy, ert J. Elzy, Execu- 
Executive Secretary tive Secretary, was 

successful in com- 
pleting plans for the opening of a new boys’ club 
house; succeeded in placing a colored nurse with 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the Brooklyn Bur- 
eau of Charities; conducted Fresh Air Work for 
mothers and babes, boys and girls; maintained an 
industrial department with a secretary who has 
been instrumental in opening up new avenues of 
employment to colored people as well as furnishing 
them with regular placement service. It has fur- 
nished space for the kindergarten maintained by 
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the Board of Education and for a day nursery, and 
headquarters for the Visiting Day Nursery. 


The Canton Ur- 
ban League, Gerald 
E. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, has dedi- 
cated and occupied 
its new building which cost more than $40,000 in 
which employment finding, recreation, dramatics, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and interracial cooperation 
are featured. 


Canton, Ohio 

Canton Urban League 
Gerald Allen, 
Executive Secretary 


The Chicago Ur- 
ban League, A. L. 
F oster, Executive 
Secretary, has con- 
ducted a Necro In 
InpUstRY week; has worked on the unemploy- 
ment situation by forming emergency relief com- 
mittees; has sought to correlate the efforts of the 
health agencies working in the community; has held 
a number of interracial conferences and has con- 
tinued to conduct its employment service and its 
neighborhood improvement work and has reorgan- 
ized its Department of Research with E. Franklin 
Frazier as director. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Urban League 
A. L. Foster, 
Executive Secretary 


Cleveland, Ohio The Cleveland 
Cleveland Negro Welfare Negro Welfare As- 
Association sociation (Cleveland 
Cleveland Urban League Urban League), 
William R. Conners, William R. Conners, 
Executive Secretary Executive Secretary, 
has maintained its 
very successful employment bureau which serves 
most of the larger industries of Cleveland. It has 
cooperated with many agencies in extending their 
service to colored people; it has provided a com- 
munity organization service through a secretary 
who has devoted her time to the development of 
community welfare clubs in various neighbor- 
hoods and closed its year with an annual luncheon 
interracial meeting with 525 guests—325 were 
. white—many of whom were some of the most dis- 
tinguished white and colored people of the city. 


Detroit, Michigan The Detroit Ur- 
Detroit Urban League ban League, John C. 
John C. Dancy, Dancy, Executive 
Executive Secretary Secretary, has con- 

tinued to maintain 
its very effective employment service supported by 
the Merchants’ Association; it has conducted a 
community house with the usual activities of a set- 
tlement house such as boys’ and girls ’ clubs, baby 
clinics and provision of meeting places for many 
independent adult clubs. It has secured two addi- 
tional scholarships, six in all, for colored students 
at the University of Michigan. It was responsible 
for the appointment of a colored physician on the 
staff of the Department of Health and has pro- 
moted cultural improvement in the group through 
an art exhibit and through the staging of a drama 
written and acted by colored people. 
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Columbus, Ohio The Columbus 
Columbus Urban League Urban League, N. 
N. B. Allen, B. Allen, Executive 
Executive Secretary Secretary, has per- 

fected the organiza- 
tion of the colored Big Sisters, raising a year’s bud- 
get and securing trained workers for same. It has 
completed plans for the establishment of a neigh- 
borhood organization service and conducted a 
series of interracial mass meetings with distin- 
guished white and colored speakers. These meet- 
ings have been largely attended by members of both 
races and have been very effective in producing a 
spirit of good will. 


The Jacksonville 
Negro Welfare 
League (The Urban 
League of Jackson- 
ville), Julius Thom- 
as, Executive Secre- 
tary, is the clearing house for social work among 
Negroes, supported by the Community Chest of 
Jacksonville—Employment finding, health 
provement, through campaigns of education, the 
development of recreational facilities for the young, 
and information service to new families coming to 
Jacksonville, constitute some of the improvement 
activities of the organization there. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Urban 
League 

Julius Thomas, 
Executive Secretary 


Kansas City, Mo. The Community 
Community Service Urban League of 
Urban League Kansas City, Ed- 
Edward Lewis, ward Lewis, Execu- 
Executive Secretary tive Secretary, has 

conducted an em- 
ployment finding service and has maintained a 
community center in which recreational facilities 
have been provided for the young and for the old: 
maintained a branch community house in a much 
neglected portion of the city, and conducted a 
boys’ camp for a part of August and organized and 
conducted its annual swimming meet. The Kansas 
City League publishes a periodical THe Urpan 
Leacue PILot in which there appears discussion of 
social problems of interest to the colored people 
of Kansas City. 


In Louisville, Ky., 
the Urban League 
was instrumental in 
establishing a col- 
lege of Music and 
Art. It conducted a Better Homes Demonstration 
as well as fostering its regular employment find- 
ing and general community service program. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Urban League 
John M. Ragland, 
Executive Secretary 


The Los Angeles 
Urban League, Mrs. 
Katherine J. Barr, 
Executive Secretary, 
has reopened its day 
nursery; has held 
interracial conferences; has continued its employ- 
ment service and following the industrial campaign 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Los Angeles 

Urban League 

Mrs. Katherine J. Barr, 
Executive Secretary 


| 
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by the National organization, has reorganized its 
industrial department and is prepared now to at- 
tack the industrial problems of Negroes in a more 
scientific and practical manner. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Urban Urban League, J. 
League Harvey Kerns, Exe- 
J. H. Kerns, cutive Secretary, 
Executive Secretary following a study of 

deaths from tuber- 
culosis among Negroes over a five year period, so- 
licited the cooperation of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association and conducted a two day chest clinic 
using four physicians, three nurses and two clerks 
in making examinations of persons threatened or 
ill with tuberculosis. 

Many cases in various stages were discovered and 
sanitarium care recommended. Fourteen unfit 
dwellings not meeting health requirements and like- 
ly to contribute to the spread of the disease were 
reported to the Health Department and subsequent- 
ly condemned. During the year 90 confefences and 
interviews were held with employers for the pur- 
pose of securing better work opportunities for Ne- 
groes. An employment service was conducted dur- 
ing the year. Among the miscellaneous opportun- 
ities conducted by the organization was a special 
Race Relatiens Week at which fifteen different 
white groups were addressed on the subject of Ne- 
gro life; a home service demonstration was con- 
ducted to help housewives in the better prepar- 
League’s Annual Conference in St. Louis in March. 


Morristown, N. J. The Morristown 
Morristown Interracial New Jersey Inter- 


Committee racial Committee, 
Ethel Christmas, Mrs. Ethel Christ- 
Secretary mas, Secretary, has 


carried on its com- 
munity forum and its Girl Scout activities and has 
conducted a daily vacation Bible School during 
the summer; basket-ball groups and other recre- 
ational activities among the young people. Forty 
colored cases were handled through the Family 
Welfare Organization—the Central Bureau of So- 
cial Service of Morristown. 


The New Jersey 
Urban League 
Urban League Thomas L. Puryear, 
Thomas L. Puryear, Executive Secretary, 
Executive Secretary has conducted _ its 

employment service 
in which it has made 1,542 placements. In the 
League’s building at 212 Bank Street, Newark, a 
home for working girls has been maintained and 
boys’ club work has been promoted, which is to 
be followed this year with the organization of Boy 
Scout troops. The League has a family case worker 
who handles the family rehabilitation cases, espe- 
cially of migrant families who find difficulty in 
meeting the new requirements of city life. The 
League has cooperated with most of the social 
agencies in the city in their colored work and was 


Newark, N. J. 
New Jersey 
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responsible for the establishment of a community 
house for colored people in a neglected neighbor- 


hood. 


The New York 
New York, N. Y. Urban League, 
New York Urban League James H. Hubert, 
James H. Hubert, Executive Secretary, 
Executive Secretary has continued most 
of its activities of 
the past year in the form of employment finding, 
providing headquarters for visiting nurses, pre- 
natal and dental clinics, and Boy Scout activities— 
the last three activities under the Henry Street 
Nursing Service, the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association and the Boy Scouts of America, 
Manhattan Council, respectively. 

During the year there were 1,465 meetings held 
by 89 different social, educational and welfare 
clubs in the League’s building on 136th Street. The 
aggregate attendance of the evenings totalled over 
30,000, 

The most notable result of the League’s housing 
work of the previous year was the acutal completion 
and opening up during the year of the Dunbar 
(Cooperative) Garden Apartments erected by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., following a campaign for 
such relief by the New York Urban League. 


The Philadelphia 


Armstrong Associa- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Armstrong 


Association tion, (the “Urban 
W. L. Hopkins, League” of Philadel- 
Executive Secretary phia), Wayne L. 


Hopkins, Executive 
Secretary, has maintained an employment service, 
a research department, scholarships for students at 
the Philadelphia School of Social Work, as well as 
field service opportunities for senior students in 
the Social Sciences at Lincoln University. It has 
conducted community and neighborhood welfare 
clubs and has served in Philadelphia as the agency 
through which better relations between the races 
have been furthered. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Urban Urban League, 
League Alonzo C. Thayer, 
Alonzo C. Thayer, Executive Secretary, 
Executive Secretary to promote better 

health has conduct- 
ed better babies contests and Negro health week and 
has maintained a reference bureau on unclassified 
cases referred to the League in the absence of or- 
ganized social agencies to handle them. In this 
connection advice has been rendered prospective 
Negro business men and women and those plan- 
ning to enter the professions. It has worked for 
better industrial opportunities and organized nine 
neighborhood group units for: improvement of 
homes and neighborhoods. It has advised groups 
of workers in the matter of efficiency to encourage 
advancement on the job and has conducted juvenile 
clubs in which girl scouting, handicraft and gen- 
eral recreation have been featured. The field work 
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of the Urban League “Fellow” at the University 
ef Pittsburgh has been done under the direction of 
the Pittsburgh Urban League. 


Richmond, Va. 
Richmond Urban League 
C. L. Winfree, 
Executive Secretary ecutive Secretary, 
has handled prob- 
lems involving health; has made 1,392 placements 
in its employment service; has conducted a room 
registry and organized various clubs for commun- 
ity improvement. 


St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis Ur- 
St. Louis Urban League ban League, John T. 
John T. Clark, Clark, Executive 
Executive Secretary Secretary, has main- 

tained an employ- 
ment service opening up many new avenues of em- 
ployment to colored people; it has conducted a 
dental clinic, encouraged cultural development 
through its annual play at one of the largest thea- 
tres, and promoted interracial cooperation by a 
series of joint meetings of white and colored peo- 
ple—several of the most successful of which being 
held during the time of the National Urban 
League’s Annual Conference in St. Louis in March. 


The St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Urban 
Leagues maintain 
separate boards with 
a joint board com- 
mittee through which they conduct their affairs 
through one Executive Secretary, Elmer A. Carter. 
These Leagues have maintained an employment ser- 
vice in which a special effort has been made to open 
up new lines of employment opportunities to col- 
ored girls. Cooperating with the Phyllis Wheatley 
House in Minneapolis, a class was organized to 
prepare ambitious colored girls in typing and ste- 
nography. A health campaign was conducted. At- 
tention has been given to the crime situation and ad- 
vice has been given to many social service organi- 
zations in cases of colored persons seeking ad- 
justment. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield Urban 
League 

Samuel B. Danley, Jr., 
Executive Secretary 


The Richmond, 
Va. Urban League, 
C. L. Winfree, Ex- 


St. Paul and 
Minneapolis 

Elmer A. Carter, Joint 
Executive Secretary 


The Springfield 
UrbanLeague, 
Samuel B. Danley, 
Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary, has conducted 
a community house 
and employment finding, in connection with which 
an industrial campaign was conducted. Interra- 
cial meetings have been held at which distinguished 
speakers, white and colored, both from Springfield 
and other cities have addressed the gatherings. 


The Tampa, Ur- 


Tampa, Florida 
ban League hag con- 


Tampa Urban League 
E. C. Mays, ducted family case 
Executive Secretary work for the colored 
. group in the com- 


*munity. During the year 422 families were served 
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involving 4,001 persons. In connection with this 
work 105 interviews were made for other agencies. 
It conducted an employment finding department, 
placing 883 workers. The League there made a 
study of Negro delinquency, of health conditions, 
recreation, legal aid and law enforcement and 
housing, and cooperated with the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Interracial Commission in a joint study of Ne- 
gro life in Tampa. 


The Waterbury, 
Conn., Interracial 
Committee, whose 
program was recommended by the National Urban 
League following its survey there some years ago 
had as its crowning effort during the year the com- 
pletion of its new community house which cost 
$55,000 including furnishings. This community 
house will have all forms of community welfare 
activities directed by Mrs. Leila T. Alexander. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
L. T. Alexander, 


White Plains, N. Y. The Welfare 
The Welfare League League for Colored 
For Colored People People, White 
Miss Plains, New York, 
Bertha Lee Herrington, Miss Bertha Lee 
Executive Secretary Herrington, Execu- 

tive Secretary, has 
conducted employment service, organized boys’ and 
girls’ clubs at the general Y. M. C .A.; has acted as 
aid to the probation officers in the courts and visit- 
ing teachers in the schools to reduce delinquency 
and to improve attendance and the scholarship of 
colored school children of White Plains. 

The League has promoted better housing. Bet- 
ter race relations have been encouraged through 
joint meetings and concerts at which Negro folk 
songs and Spirituals have been featured. Miss 
Herrington has cooperated to the entire satisfaction 
of the Westchester County Social Service officials 
in the furtherance of more adequate recreation for 
the young and proper care of the social needs of 
the colored population of the county. 


Other organizations associated with the League in 
its work have followed in general the program of 
the cities already outlined. Among them we have 
the St. John’s Institutional Activities of Springfield. 
Mass., the Reverend Mr. William N. DeBerry, Pres- 
ident, which conducts a community library, a work- 
ing girls’ home, a club house for boys, and many 
adult and young peoples’ organizations and owns 
a group of apartment houses and private homes 
which are rented at reasonable prices; the Engle- 
wood, N. J. Social Service League and New Lon- 
don, Conn. Negro Welfare League. The latter un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Sadie D. Harrison con- 
ducts boys’ and girls’ clubs; finds employment for 
Negro workers, and develops cultural apprecia- 
tion in the group through amateur dramatics and 
serves as a general clearing house for all Negro 
welfare activities of the community. Withal it can 
be seen that the program of the national movement 
is reaching far into the problems of race rela- 
tions, resulting in the improvement of the Negro in 
particular and America as a whole. 
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Paul R. Williams 


pa R. WILLIAMS represents, as well as any person 

whose career has recently been drawn to public atten- 
tion, the Negro’s infinite capacity for taking pains to 
reach a life goal When Mr. Williams set out to attain 
the distinction which is so manifestly his today, the fact 
that he was a Negro was like a millstone around his neck; 
today the country in general recognizes him as one of the 
foremost architects of the West, and Negroes look upon 
him as one more item on their growing list of men who 


have achieved. 


A product of the Los Angeles schools, Mr. Williams de- 
cided at an early age that more than anything else he de- 
sired to be an archiect. He did not find that opportunities 
leaped to his desire. There were no openings for a Negro 
architect from the University of Southern California and 
from the Beaux Art Institute of Design. His method of 
conquest was one of meticulous elimination; in order that 
no stene of endeavor might be left unturned, he had re- 
course to the town telephone directory. Down the list of 
classified architects and firms he went, copying the entire 
list, later to visit each office in turn seeking one willing 
to invest in the services of an earnest and capable Negro 
draftsman. In desperation he offered his services for a 
minimum wage, for nothing, merely for the chance of 
showing his ability. Finally one firm with some sporting 
blood on its directorate took him at his word, employing 
him as general utility man. Gradually and unobstrusively 
he worked his way up. He made drafts for the firm; out- 
side work was referred to him; he became chief draftsman 
where he had entered as general utility man; the Society of 
Architects of Los Angeles, in justice to itself, suddenly 


found place for a Negro among its members. 


Finally when the natural ambition came to him to open 
shop for himself, that firm which already knew his at- 
tainments turned over to him two or three important con- 


tracts whereby he might begin his individual contribution 


Residence at Flintridge 
Paul R. Williams, Architect 
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Hollywood Branch Y. M. C. A. 
Paul R. Williams, Architect 


to his work. He began taking as his specialization the 
building of California bungalows to which he brought a 
proper contribution. He not only made designs for his 
bungalows, but produced three dimensional models, minia- 
tures of stucco complete in every detail. Hollywood heard 
of him, and demanded his services for the homes of high- 
salaried cinema stars. In 1926 the work under his super- 
vision represented an expenditure of nearly a million dol- 
lars. Today Paul R. Williams with offices in the Wiltshire 
Building, which is the outstanding arts building of Los 
Angeles, has several architectural draftsmen under him, six 
of them white, one a Negro who is his superintendent on 
buildings. Los Angeles knows him with pride, 

Among those buildings which bear the impress of his 
genius stands the Negro Branch of the Los Angeles Y. M. 
C, A., probably the most beautiful of the Negro branches 
of the country. Mr. Williams is the only Negro member of 
the American Institute of Architects. He has won three or 
four architectural competitions against competitors from all 
sections of the country. Harpers-Architecture and other 
scientific journals of equal distinction have reproduced his 


designs; he has been the recipient of the Beaux Arts medal. 
Most of the honors that can come to a man in his field 
have come to him; those few that have not, are doubtless 
on their way. 


Interior of 28th St. Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 
Paul R. Williams, Architect 
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A New School in an Old Town 
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By Jesse O. Tuomas 


T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, is not only the old- 
est city in the United States, it is at the same 
time one of the most historic communities in our 
country. Many of the relics of the early days are 
still preserved and in evidence. The ancient city 
gates and walls around the city, built to protect 
the inhabitants from the Indians still remain. Fort 
Marian built over three hundred years ago at a cost 
of thirty million dollars is still one ot the show 
me for visitors of this mellow old city. On St. 
rancis Street remains the oldest house in the 
United States, filled with wonderful relics of all 
kinds. 

Florida is not the youngest state in the Union, 
but in matters of education and general social prog- 
ress, in many respects, it is the most undevc!oped 
commonwealth in our nation. Because of its cli- 
mate, the coast cities of Florida and those built up 
in communities near lakes with water fronts, have 
become national playgrounds and winter resor's, 
catering to the wealthy people of the North and 
Northwest. 

A large number of wealthy people who come to 
Florida seeking health restoration thru its balmy 
weather have become so improved in health that 
they have established year round residences there, 
and large commercial centers have developed in 
the interior as well as along the coast. Fruit 
growing, truck gardening, saw milling and turpen- 
tine distilling are the chief industries. 

In tourist cities like Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Fort Myers, and St. Petersburg the edu- 
cational program, including equipment and curri- 
cula would compare favorably with cities of like 
size in the New England or Western states, for white 
children. In order that the tourists may be able to 
transfer their children from the Northern schools 
to the schools in the resort communities, during the 
severe winter season and re-enter them in their home 
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Academic Building, Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute 


cities without losing their standing, the Boards of 
Education in these cities above mentioned and many 
other similar communities, have gone the limit in 
providing advantages for white children, So much 
emphasis has been placed on the development ot 
the educational program for the white children in 
an effort to attract, tourists that the Negro schools 
have been sadly neglected. In fact, the entire Negro 
community has sutferéd for the lack of attention. 
Up until a little more than a year ago there was 
only one paved street in West Palm Beach, Florida, 
in the Negro community. The training that the 
Negro has been able to receive from the public 
school system in the state of Florida up until the 
past ten years is difficult to describe. Even with the 
impetus that has been given to Negro education 
thru the Rosenwald Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board and the increasing generosity of legis- 
lators, the surface is just being scratched at pres- 
ent. Up to now there is only one school with a rank 
of an accredited high school in the state. Even this 
school has not the equipment in laboratories and 
libraries required to place it in the rank of a class 
A high school. In an address delivered by Mr. B. 
E. Mays, Executive Secretary of the Tampa Urban 
League he says that “In 1926 the state of Florida 
spent $42.01 per capita for each white child and 
$7.33 for each Negro child. The differences in the 
comparative expenditure fairly represent the dif- 
ference in the physical equipment, the length of 
school term and salaries paid teachers of the two 
groups.” This back ground will enable us to ap- 
preciate more fully, how much the whole Negro 
population of this state has depended upon such 
institutions as the State College at Tallahassee, 
Edward Waters Denominational School at Jack- 
sonville, Bethune-Cookman Institute at Daytona, 
and the Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute at 
St. Augustine for his education. 
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The Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
which was founded thirty-four years ago in the city 
of Jacksonville is now located some five miles west 
of St. Augustine. It occupies the highest point in 
St. John’s County. The campus is beautifully 
wooded with magnificent oaks, some of which are 
a century old. It is also on the Florida east coast 
railroads, having its own station, known as College 
Park, from which the institution sells tickets and 
checks trunks and performs other duties incident to 
a local station. The school owns a thousand acres 
of land unincumbered. King Street is a veritable 
boulevard that leads from the city to the campus 
of the Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute. In 
the past nine years there have been erected on this 
site four magnificent brick buildings, costing ap- 
proximately $250,000. Two dormitories, one for 
boys and one for girls, modern to the last degree 
and fire-proof thruout have recently been erected at 
a cost of $75,000 each. $50,000 was given by the 
General Educational Board of New York. 

About nine years ago President Collier was able 
to convince the Board of Directors of the wisdom of 
moving the school from the city of Jacksonville, 
where it has no possibility of further expansion, 
to its present location. Only a person who had ac- 
tually visited this school nine years ago when it 
was first established on its new campus, can realize 
how remarkable the development of this scheme of 
education has been under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Collier. President Nathan W. Collier is a grad- 
uate of Atlanta University, class of 1894. Many of 


Girls’ Dormitory, 
Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute 


My Heart Aches 


By MEEROPOL 


OU who are flung upon the bristling world 
Until its dust becomes as sharp as glass, 
Cut by the whiteness of the moon and hurled 


Upon the spear-point of a blade of grass, 
You who are bruised by softly falling rain 
And scent of lilac from a distant place, 
Cherish the heartache and the deep, dull pain; 
You have seen Beauty's most familiar face 
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Nathan W. Collier, President of 
Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute 


the leading ministers, physicians, business men, 
teachers and trained nurses who occupy positions 
of leadership, trust and responsibility, thruout the 
state of Florida and in many other states, are grad- 
uates of this institution. 

Few schools operated by any individual or group 
are situated in a community where there is more 
to be done and a greater opportunity for citizenship 
building than is the case of President Collier and 
his institution. In a radius of forty-five miles, this 
is the only institution for the education of colored 
children with a standardized curricula and a school 
term of nine months in length. It is therefore sit- 
uated in a veritable wilderness of ignorance, re- 
tardation and poverty. Friends of Negro education 
and social progress will make no mistake in con- 
tributing toward this worthy enterprise that is 
so manifestly the product of sacrificial and conse- 
crated labor. 


De Morte 


By FRAENKEL 


EALITY is to me like a grave 
into which I am thrown, 

not all at once, 

but piece by piece, 

day by day... . 

Some day when all of me 

shall have been cast into the pit, 

and its hot mouth sealed, 

I shall be whole again. . . 
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N his survey of the work of the Urban League 
for 1927, Eugene Kinckie Jones, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Urban League, has outlined 
the aims and progress of 
the organization. The 
New York Evening Post 
for February 15, 1928 
carries the folowing gra- 
tuitous and gracious edi- 
torial of commendation 
on the League’s work 
and policy: 
“Urban Leagues have 


now been established in 


forty-two cities. But 
what is an Urban 


League? It is an organ- 
ization for bringing 
about a better under- 
standing and feeling be- 
tween the white and the 
colored people. On its 
executive board are rep- 
resentatives of both 
races. What is being ac- 
complished by such a 
movement cannot be set 
down to any large ex- 
tent in figures or lists of 
specific things done, but 
an idea of its varied ac- 
tivity may be gained 
from the item that the 
League in this city has helped to get special 
work for colored boys arranged by the Boy 


UGENE KINCKLE JONES was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, July 30th, 1885, the son of the late Joseph 
Endom Jones who for forty-seven years was Professor of 
Homiletics and Church History at Virginia Union Univers- 
ity, and Rosa Kinckle Jones who for the past forty years 
has been teacher of music at Hartshorn College in Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Jones was graduated from Wayland Academy in 
1902; received the Degree of A.B. from Virginia Union 
University in 1906; A. M. from Cornell University in 1908 
and the honorary degree of LL.D. from Virginia Union 
University in 1924. 

He taught Sociology at the State University, Louisville, 
Ky., (now Simmons University) 1908-9 and was instructor 
at the Central High School in Louisville, 1909-11 when 
he assumed the duties of Field Secretary of the Urban 
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Secretariat 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 
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Scouts, and the additional item that an appeal to 
President Coolidge, based upon reports of unequal 
treatment of Negro flood sufferers, resulted in the 
appointment of a Negro 
Advisory Commitee by 
Secretary Hoover. These 
definite achieve- 
ments, but the great 
work of such an organ- 
ization lies in the ameli- 
oration of race preju- 
dice and race envy and 
the development in 
Americans of the cus- 
tom of acting together 
without regard to the 
color of one another's 


are 


skins.” 

The essence of this 
tribute is as applicable 
to every branch and af- 
filiated League organ- 
ization as to the branch 
specifically cited. Be- 
hind this movement are 
men and women de- 
voted to a task hercu- 
lean in its conception, 
that of getting humane 
treatment for men from 
men. These people are the 
Urban League Movement, 
and the following sur- 
veys of their lives and activities are but a scant ap- 
praisal of the greater weight of their achievements! 


League in New York City. Mr. Jones who is now Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban League on April 10th 
begins his eighteenth year with the organization. He is 
serving his second term of three years as member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Conference of Social 
Work; is a member of the Mayor’s New York City Planning 
Committee and has been active in developing social service 
activities among Negroes throughout the country. Under 
Mr. Jones’ administration, the League has expanded to 
cover activities in more than forty cities, expending a total 
of more than four hundred thousand dollars annually in 
carrying out the League’s program. 

Mr. Jones is to represent America at the International 
Conference of Social Work in Paris, France, July 9-14, 
1928, being one of the ten delegates chosen by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Conference of Social 


Work. 
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Cw S. JOHNSON, Director of the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the National Urban 
League and editor of its official organ Opportunity: A 
Journal of Negro Life, was born in Bristol, Va., educated 
at Wayland Academy, Virginia Union University and the 
University of Chicago, From 1917-1919 he was Director 
of Research and Investigations of the Chicago Urban 
League; he was on the Chicago Commission on Race Re- 
lations 1919-1921; and since 1921 has held his present 
position with the National Urban League. He is, to men- 
tion but few of the many mua boards which he 
serves, a member of the Advisory Committee on Inter- 
racial Policy of the Social Science Committee, a member of 
the Editorial Council of The World Tomorrow, and serves 
on the Industria) Division of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


ARNOLD HILL was born August 23, 1888 in Rich- 
* mond, Va. After completing elementary work in the 
public schools, he attended Wayland Academy from 1902 
to 1906, and then went to Virginia Union University from 
which he was graduated in 1911. A course in Business 
was taken at Richmond Business College in 1904. In 
1915 he studied Sociology and Economics at New York 
University. Since March 1914 until the present he has 
worked for the Urban League—three years with the Na- 
tional Urban League in New York, a little more than eight 
years as Executive Secretary of the Chicago Urban League 
and Western Field Organizer for the National Urban 
League, and three years in his present position in New 
York, as Director of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Urban League. 


EW people, whether engaged in social work or some 

other line of fruitful endeavor serve more people 
helpfully from more angles and under more varying cir- 
cumstances than JESSE O. THOMAS, Southern Field Sec- 
retary of the National Urban League, with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. His duties primarily consist of establish- 
ing branches of the Urban League in various urban centers, 
whose Negro population is sufficiently large to create social 
and economic mal-adjustments in the realm of race rela- 
tions and to assist other communities in developing prac- 
tical, comprehensive welfare programs, to meet the pros: 
pective needs. The demands made upon him take him 
far-afield from this official territory almost daily. While 
not a teacher or a business man in the universal accept 
ance of these terms, he is an executive officer and Trans- 
portation Commissioner of the National Negro Business 
League and the National Teachers Association in Colored 
Schools. Pullman accommodations for more individuals 
are secured through his influence than perhaps any other 
persons in the South. He was the organizer of the Atlanta 


Jesse O. Thomas 
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School of Social Work, the 27th Club of Atlanta and the 
Atianta Social Workers Association, 


HARVEY KERNS, Executive Secretary of the Mil- 
* waukee Urban League, was born in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, August 9, 1897. He attended public schools of 
Ashville, North Carolina, and studied at Livingstone Col- 
lege 1912-1918, from the Normal and College departments 
of which institution he was graduated. During the World 
War he enlisted for service and was appointed head of 
one of the schools for soldiers at Camp Sherman. After 
leaving the government service Mr. Kerns entered the 
School of Applicd Social Science of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and spent two years as a graduate student in Social 
and Political Sciences. For two years he was Director of 
the Men’s and Boys’ Department of the Cleveland Commun- 
ity Center. In 1922 he married Miss Idean Noyesse Ross of 
Cleveland, Ohio. They have two children, J. Harvey Kerns, 
Jr., and Marion Evangeline. In January, 1923, Mr. Kerns 
assumed the position of Executive Secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Urban League, which position he now holds. He 
has made special studies of Negroes of the 11th Ward in 
Cleveland and Negro population in Milwaukee. He is a 
member of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Milwaukee Recre- 
ation Council, Secretary of Wisconsin Civic League, and 
ae Commissioner of the Milwaukee Council of Boy 
Scouts, 


R. B. E. MAYS, Executive Secretary of the Tampa 
Urban League, came from that section of South Caro- 

lina where a three or four months’ school term is a 
premium. He was seventeen before he could stay in 
school more than four months a year. He finished high 
school in three years as valedictorian and class president 
from the State College, Orangeburg, S. C. In 1916-1917, he 
was the ranking freshman at Virginia Union and was a 
student assistant in mathematics. He was graduated from 
State College in 1920. At Bates, he was prize speaker, 
vatsity debater, President of the Debating Council, the 
Bates Forum, and Phi-Hellenic Club; and was Class 
Day Orator. In 1922 (three quarters) he studied at the 
University of Chicago, and from 1921-1924 was instructor 
in mathematics and psychology in Morehouse College and 
was acting Dean the last year. Summers of 1922-1924 in- 
clusive. Mr. Mays taught in the Summer School, Orange- 
burg, S. C., and directed the Summer School in 1924. He 
received his M.A. from the University of Chicago in 1925, 
and in same year became president of the interracial dis- 
cussion group on University of Chicago campus, and was 
Head of English Department in the State College, 1925-1926. 
Beginning his second year as Executive Secretary of Tampa 
Urbar League, he has just completed a joint study of 
Negro Life in Tampa. 


Charles S. Johnson 
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J. Harvey Kerns B. E. Mays 


ME: KATHERINE J. BARR, Executive Secretary and 
founder of the Los Angeles Urban League, is a na- 
tive of Montgomery, Alabama, where she received her 
earlier educatien. She is a graduate of Tuskegee where 
she afterwards served as a member of the faculty. Mrs. 
Barr received her training as a nurse at the Providence 
Hospital—where she met and married the eminent physician 
and surgeon, Dr. Elmer E. Barr. ‘The state of Dr. Barr's 
health caused them to turn their eyes towards the land 
of sunshine, so they came West and made their home in 
beautiful Los Angeles. Three years later when Dr. 
Barr was called from labor to reward, Mrs. Barr elected 
to return to her profession and for fourteen years served 
in that capacity. The friendships and contacts thus made 
have added much to the success of the work of the present. 
Prominent in religious, civic, and social welfare, Mrs. 
Barr is one of the outstanding women of the Negro race. 
She has made the Urban League one of the most potent 
organizations of the group on the Pacific Coast. 


L. WINFREE, the Executive Secretary of the Rich- 
* mond Urban League, finished his early education in 
the public schools of Manchester, Va., and was graduated 
from the High School of that city. Afterwards he at- 
tended and was graduated from the Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va., after which he took several private courses 
and then taught school in Richmond, Va., for twenty years. 
Mr. Winfree has done considerable social uplift work; he 
is thoroughly prepared for this work in which he is now 
engaged and is meeting with remarkable success. 


MAURICE MOSS, Executive Secretary of the Balti- 

" more Urban League, was born in Virginia and edu- 
cated in the public schools of Norfolk and of Brooklyn, 
New York. He spent three and one- -half years at Columbia 
University, running on the Track Team and earning a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1919, another year at the New 
York School of Social Work, and then went West to Toledo, 
Ohio, to direct the activities of the Frederick Douglass 
Community Center. He returned to the East in 1924 to 
initiate the work of the Baltimore Urban League. In be- 
tween times Mr. Moss has made and published studies of 
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C. E. Winfree R. Maurice Moss 


the Negro in Westchester County (N.Y.); of the Negro 
in twenty communities on Long Island (outside of New 
York City); of the “Lung Block” in Baltimore and ot 
the death rates of the Negro in Baltimore. He is a 
member of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, a Baptist, and 
married. 


ERALD E. ALLEN, Secretary of the Canton, Ohio, 

Urban League, was born in Pittsburgh, Penna., in 
1896, and received his education at the Franklin Public 
School, the Schenley High School and the University of 
Pittsburgh where he received the degree of B.A. and M. A. 
His intermediate experience included that of advertising 
manager for several Pittsburgh organizations. While at 
the University of Pittsburgh he was a member of the 
Pitt Varsity Letter Club, and for four years a member of 
the University Track Team. Since 1923 he has been the 
holder of the half mile record. 


L. FOSTER was born 1894, in Springfield, Mo. His 
"early days were spent in the West, and his early 
education secured in Salt Lake City, Utah, and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. High School, Wichita, Kansas. 
College, Wilberforce University, Ohio State University. 
Special course at extension college of Chicago University. 
Teacher of Latin and mathematics, Lincoln High School, 
Springfield, Mo., for one year, 1916-17. Principal same 
school, 1917-18. Attended Central Officers’ Training 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, commissioned Lieutenant of 
Infantry, served with A. E. F. Educational Secretary 
Spring Street Branch Y. M. C. A., Columbus, Ohio, in 
1919, under Nimrod B. Allen, at that time execuitve 
secretary of Y. M. C. A., at present Executive Secretary 
Columbus Urban League. Four years as educational sec- 
retary and supervisor of boys’ work. On executive com- 
mittee of Columbus Branch N. A. A. C. P. (Organized and 
was president of Springfield, Mo., Branch while there.) 
On executive committee of Columbus Branch National 
Association of Negro Musicians. Also interested in busi- 
ness fields. With G. A. Steward organized Adelphi Sav- 
ings Club which became The Adelphi Building, Loan and 


Savings Company, and served as first secretary. Business 


Sadie D. Harrison A. L. Foster 
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Bertha Lee Herrington 


Leila T. Alexander 


Nimrod B. Allen 


is flourishing at present. Established Favorite Music 
Shoppe. To Canton, Ohio, as executive secretary of Can- 
ton Urban League. Studied work of Urban League in 
New York, Newark, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg before entering field. Spent two years in Canton. 
Selected to follow T. Arnold Hill as executive secretary 
Chicago Urban League. Has served for two and a half 
years. 


RS. BERTHA LEE HERRINGTON, Executive Secre- 

tary of the Welfare League for Colored People in 
White Plains, New York, and thus allied with Urban 
League work, was born in Pittsburgh, Penna. She migrated 
to Columbus, Ohio, at the age of nine where she was 
reared and educated in the public schools finally receiv- 
ing her B.Sc. in Social Administration at Ohio State 
University in 1925. She has since graduating held posi- 
tions at the Sleighton Farms School for Girls in Darling- 
ton, Penna.; as Executive Secretary of Clark Memorial 
Community House at Homestead, Penna., and as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the White Plains Welfare League for 
Colored People which position she now holds. 


AMUEL B. DANLEY, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 

Springfield, Ill., Urban League, was born in Franklin, 
Tennessee, in 1897. He was educated in the public 
schools of Pasadena, Cal., and graduated in 1923 with 
an A.B. from the University of Southern California. From 
the same institution he received his State School Teacher's 
Certificate and Certificate in Social Work. From 1923-1926 
he was Probation Officer of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. In December 1926 he was appointed to his present 
position. He is a member of the following organizations 
and fraternal bodies: Masons, Alpha Phi Alpha, National 
Probation Officers’ Association, the American Association of 
Social Workers, the National Conference of Social Work, 
the American Sociological Society, the N. A. A. C. P., the 
Interracial Committee-Council of Churches. 


Elmer A. Carter 


Edward S. Lewis 


John T. Clark James H. Hubert 


aan L. EVANS, Executive Secretary of the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Urban League, received his 
education at Fisk University, graduating with the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, after which he taught school for five years 
in the Central High Schoo] at Louisville, Ky. After a 
venture in business as an architect he was appointed In- 
dustrial Seeretary of the Chicago Urban League under T. 
Arnold Hill, in which position he acquitted himself memor- 
ably. He later spent four more years conducting an 
architectural business in his home town Louisville. In 
June, 1927, he was appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Urban League of Buffalo and Erie County. 


RS. SADIE D. HARRISON, affliated with the Urban 

League through her position as Executive Secretary 
of the United Negro Welfare Council of New London, 
Conn., was born in Philadelphia and educated in the 
public schools of that city. After graduating from Fisk 
University she taught at Tuskegee Institute and at West 
Chester, Pa. She has done social work at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and during the War worked with the War Camp 
Community Service. She was for a time Assistant Director 
of Lincoln Settlement House at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
and Director of the East Orange, New Jersey, Social Set- 
tlement. In addition to her present New London position, 
she is Secretary of the New England People’s Finance 
Corporation of that city. 


1 preps BOOKER ALLEN, Executive Secretary of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Urban League, was born at 
Girard, Ala., and educated with an A.B. and A.M. from 
Wilberforce, and an S.T.B. from Yale. From 1910-1912 he 
was traveling agent for the Southern Christian Recorder; 
from 1915-1921 he was Executive Secretary of the Spring 
Street Branch of the Y. M. C. A. at Columbus. In 192] 
he assumed his duties as Executive Secretary of the Co- 
lumbus Urban League. He is a member of the Alpha Phi 
Alpha fraternity, of the K. of P. and of the Masons, and 
Treasurer of the Ohio Conference of Social Work among 
Negroes. 


Ethel H. Christmas 
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DWARD S. LEWIS, Executive Secretary of the Kansas 
City Urban League, was born in Platte City, Missouri, 
August 17, 1901. His first four years of elementary train- 
ing were secured in a one room, one teacher school; the 
last four years in Kansas City, Missouri and Kansas City, 
Kansas, where he received one of the graded school honors. 
He spent four years in Summer High School in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Each year he entered from one to three 
weeks late and even stayed out the second year, but came 
out with second honor in his class, He was president of 
the junior and senior classes respectively and something 
of an athlete. In 1921 he received an honor entrance 
scholarship to the University of Chicago. Four years of 
grind were enlightened by two or three events; one was 
his being selected as a delegate to the National Student 
Volunteer Convention; another was selection as the only 
Negro delegate from the University to the Methodist Stu- 
dents’ Conference at Louisville and finally election to Pi 
Gamma Mu, a national Social Science Society. He did get 
some kick out of being on the first inter-racial conference 
sponsored at the University. The last episode is very brief. 
Two years of teaching social science subjects, psychology, 
history, etc., in the Florida A. & M. College. He says he 
has been on the greatest job of his life since May and 


things look good! 


OHN T. CLARK is one of the pioneers in the practical 
field of Urban League Social Service. At present he 

is the Executive Secretary of the Urban League of St. 
Louis and has one of the most unique and one of the most 
outsanding records in Urban League work. He is a product 
of the public school system of Louisville, Ky. and a 
graduate of Ohio State University where he specialized in 
social science. Mr. Clark actively entered the field of 
social work as the Director of a summer camp of boys in 
Manor, L. L, during the summer of 1911 and 1912. In 
1913 he went to New York as the Housing and Industrial 
Secretary of the National Urban League. His work in 
Harlem helped to formulate the basic program of the 
Urban League which has since been extended to cities 
all over the country. The first charts and surveys indicat- 
ing the economic and social importance of the Negroes 
in Harlem were made under his supervision. In 1917 as a 
National Field Secretary he organized a branch in Pitts- 
burgh and remained for nine years as its Executive Secre- 
tary. He left Pittsburgh to accept the work in St. Louis. 


AMES H. HUBERT’S unselfish devotion to the cause 
of others harks back for generations. His grandfather, 
Paul Hubert, represented the plantation slaves, as counsellor 
and religious leader. His parents, Zachary and Camilla, 
though uneducated, were pioneers, established a community, 
built a church and school, organized a land buying move- 
ment among Negroes of Central, Ga., educating twelve 
children. While a student at Morehouse College, James 
Hubert called attention to the conditions of Atlanta’s 
slum districts, making personal studies of Housing, Crime 
and Health. After a year as teacher of Sociology at 
Simons University, Louisville, Ky., he was awarded the 
first fellowship of the National Urban League in the New 
York School of Social Work. For three years he filled the 
triple job of Public School Teacher, Minister, and Director 
of a Civic Improvement Association at Gay Head, Mass. 
The New York Urban League, under his leadership, has 
developed to a position of influence enjoyed by few organ- 
izations. His untiring energy to co-ordinate social work 
and direct the attention of philanthropists and Social 
Agencies—both public and private—to the needs of Har- 
lem and other Negro Districts of New York has borne 
abundant fruit. He has served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Welfare Council of New York since its 
formation and his counsel is constantly sought by all 
interested in promoting the welfare of the group. 


RS. LEILA T. ALEXANDER (nee, L. T. Plummer). 
was formerly school teacher in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
specializing in musical work, in training children’s quar- 
tettes and choirs. Success along these lines resulted in her 
being one of the delegation sent by the Public School 
Board to study music in the schools of England. As the 


wife of Dr. J. H, Alexander, a Detroit physician, she added 
experience and deeper understanding of human relation. 
ships. Six years ago, she resumed teaching, working 
successfully in Buffalo public schools for two years. Nov. 
10, 1923, through the Urban League, she entered the field 
of Social Service Work in Waterbury, Conn., taking charge 
of the Community Work, established by Mrs. Laura Rol- 
lock, who left after a few months’ service. For three 
years the work was carried on in a five-room building, 
with play-ground adjoining. Its present needs are met 
by a beautiful, new brick, $50,000 building, fully equipped 
with auditorium—seating capacity, 400,—splendid stage, 
community kitchen, reception rooms, office, bowling alleys, 
men, women and children’s club rooms and shower baths, 
with Mrs, Alexander as General Superintendent and Mr. 
George T. Evans, Director of Recreation. There are numer- 
ous clubs, entertainments and activities for men, women 
and children. This Neighborhood House, though primarily 
for colored people, is inter-racial in ideal and has a rapidly 
growing membership of both races. Dedication exercises 
will be held in March or April. 


ILLIAM N. DeBERRY of St. John’s Institutional Ac- 
tivities, Inc., of Springfield, Mass., was born and 
educated at Nashville, Tenn., where he attended the public 
schusls and Fisk University, graduating from the latter 
institution with a B.S. in 1896. He studied theology at 
Oberlin Theological Seminary where he received his B.D. 
in 1899, In the same year he was summoned to the pastor- 
ate of St. John’s Congregational Church at Springfield, 
Mass., where he has continued to serve until the present 
time. In 1914 he received his D.D. from Lincoln Univers- 
ity, and in the same year was elected a trustee of Fisk. 
In 1919 he was elected Second Assistant Moderator of 
the National Council of Congregational Churches, and in the 
same year was chosen exalted honorary member of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity. In 1925 he was the first 
Negro to be elected Recording Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association. ‘ Since 1921 he has been a trustee 
of the Service League Foundation of Springfield, a founda- 
tion established by the late Frank Beebe to administer a 
trust fund of $600,000 bequeathed for social and charitable 
purposes. In 1927 Mr. DeBerry became the first Negro 
trustee of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 


RS. ETHEL H. CHRISTMAS affiliated with the Urban 
League Movement through her work as Executive 
Secretary of the Morristown, New Jersey, Interracial Com- 
mittee is a native of Boston, Mass., where she received 
her early education. Her special interest has been in Child 
Welfare Work. During the war she was associated with the 
War Camp Community Service. The Women’s Service 
Club of Boston was an outgrowth of this war work, and 
for five years Mrs. Christmas was Treasurer, resigning 
that she might give more time to the social service work 
in connection with the club. Many Junior Girls’ Clubs 
have been under her supervision, and she still finds time 
for this type of activity in her new position. 
OBERT JAMES ELZY, Executive Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Urban League, was born December 31, 1884, 
in Fayette County, Lexington, Ky., the son of James 
Henry and Margaret Hawkins Elzy. He attended the 
public and high schools of Lexington, Ky. After gradu- 
ating from the Russel High School, of Lexington, Ky., he 
entered Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., in the fall of 
1905 from which he graduated in June, 1909, with a B.S. 
degree. He taught school for eight years, for the American 
Missionary Association, at the Joseph K. Brick School. 
Bricks, N. C., and one year at the State Normal School 
at Frankfort, Ky. In the winter of 1918 he was accepted 
by the National Urban League as a fellow and in May 
of the same year, was appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Urban League, serving in that capacity for the 
last ten years. When he came to the Brooklyn Urban 
League it had a budget of $2,500 and one worker. It 
now has a budget o fmore than $20,000 with a taff of 
ten persons and is recognized as one of the leading social 
work organizations of the city. In 1920 the League formed 
a partial merger with the Lincoln Settlement Association; 
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in February, 1927, the two organizations were incorporated 
as the Brooklyn Urban League—Lincoln Settlement, Inc. 
Mr. Elzy is a delegate member of the Board of Directors 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, a member of the 
Social Service Exchange Advisory Committee, Treasurer 
of the Brooklyn Neighborhoods’ Association, 1926-1927, 
a member of the Executive Committee, Brooklyn Boys’ 
Work Council, and has served for two years as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Comos Club, a social organization of 45 promi- 
nent men of Brooklyn. 


LONZO C. THAYER, Executive Secretary of the Urban 

League of Pittsburgh, is a native of Charleston, S. C. 
He was educated in the Public Schools of Charleston and 
completed the Normal Course at Avery Normal Institute 
of that city. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Fisk University in 1904. He has worked in various 
capacities as a shoe merchant, real estate operator and 
editor of the Illinois Chronicle. When the Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations was appeinted by Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, Mr. Thayer was appointed as Indus- 
trial Investigator. Later he was the Special Representa- 
tive, Civic, Welfare and finally Industrial Secretary of the 
Chicago Urban League. He°was the Director of “Family 
Status Survey” of the Negro in the Lower north district of 
Chicago. Later he served as Executive Secretary of the 
Atlanta Urban League and was the Director and Compiler 
of a “Health Study of the Atlanta Negro.” 


AMUEL A. ALLEN, Executive Secretary of the Boston 

Urban League was for some time instructor of Latin 
and English at Brick, N. C., where he was also editor of 
the “Bricks News”. From 1917 to 1923 he was Principal 
of the Lawnside, New Jersey, Public Schools, and later 
State Examiner of the Public Schools of New Jersey. 
During the War he served in the A. E. F. In 1923 he 
became Executive Secretary of th» Boston Urban League. 
He is also Secretary of Resthaven, Home for Aged People; 
of the Ministers’ Interdenominational Alliance; of the 
Plymouth Hospital Corporation; Chairman of the Coopera- 
tive Committee of Social Workers; and Trustee of the 
League of Neighbors. He is a member of the Omega Psi 
Phi Fraternity, of the Congregation Club and of the 
Executive Committee of the Cross Town District of the 
Family Welfare Society. 


OHN MARSHALL RAGLAND, Executive Secretary of 
the Louisville, Ky.. Urban League, with characteristic 
modesty has neglected to send in a choronological account 
of his career, but has not been able to keep from us the 
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testimonial letters of his fellow townsmen attesting to the 
fine work he is doing. Of them we quote the following: 
From Dr. C. H. Parrish, President of Simmons University, 
“Mr. Ragland has brought the work of the Urban League 
in a most prominent way to the notice of our best citi- 
zens.” And from Frederick M. Sackett, Senior United 
States Senator from Kentucky, “A word of commendation 
is due Mr. Ragland for the helpful service he is render- 
ing his people through the capable management of the 
Urban League.” 


HE Director of the Detroit Urban League, JOHN C. 

DANCY, is a native of Salisbury, N. C., the son of the 
late John C. Dancy, former Collector of Customs at Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Recorder of Deeds, Washington, D. C. 
For the past ten years Mr. Dancy has been the guilding in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Detroit Urban League, suc- 
ceeding Forrester B. Washington as Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Dancy attended Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. \., 
and later the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. He 
was at one time Principal of the Smallwood Institute, 
Clairmount, Va. From there he went into Y. M. C. A. 
work at Norfolk, Va., as Boys’ Work Secretary. Few 
Boys’ Work Secretaries have been as successful as he. In 
January, 1917 he became Industrial Secretary of the New 
York Urban League which place he resigned to become 
Field Worker for the Big Brother Movement incorporated 
in New York City. His work in this Movement was so 
outstanding that in the early part of 1918 a call came 
for him to come to Detroit as Director of the Detroit Urban 
League which position he has held ever since. His work in 
Detroit has been noteworthy. He has put the Detroit Urban 
League in the forefront among the Social Service Agencies. 
Recently when Colonel Lindbergh visited Detroit Mr. Dancy 
was placed on the “Welcome to Lindber~' Committee” by 
the Board of Commerce. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Detroit Social Workers Club and 
Treasurer of the Michigan Peoples’ Finance Corporation, 
which is the biggest commercial concern operated by 
Negroes in Michigan, and also a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the colored Y. M. C. A. 


AYNE L. HOPKINS, Executive Secretary of the Arm- 
strong Association of Philadelphia. was born in Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, and educated in the graded and high schools 


of that City and Ohio State University. He received the 

degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts from Ohio 

State University and was made a candidate for the degree 

of Doctor of Philosophy from that Instituion. In 1917 he 

entered the Officers Training Camn in Des Moines and 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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proscar BROWNING has a poem House in which he 

decries those poets who, especially in the sonnet se- 
quences so much in vogue at the time, made a bleeding 
pageant of the heart, wearing it upon the sleeve for every 
careless passerby to prick and probe. So deep is the 
peet’s dislike for what would seem a tendency toward 
indecent exposure that even Shakespeare does not escape 
his censure: 

“With this same key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart!—Once more, 

Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he.” 
Browning advances his own attitude thus: 

Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 

Do I live in a house you would like to see? 

* * * 

“For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.” 

No: thanking the public I must decline. 

A peep through my window, if folk prefer; 

But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine! 


Perhaps a bit of the Browning philosophy practiced by 
some of our present day Negro writers and journalists 
might improve race relations more than the wholesale be- 
trayal of racial idiosyneracies and shortcoming which 
seems so rampant. Every house worthy of the name has an 
attic or a bin or an out-of-the-way closet where one may 
hide the inevitable family skeleton. But who inviting a 
prominent guest to tea, or dinner, and hoping to make even 
the slightest of good impressions, feels called upon to guide 
that guest sedulously through every nook and corner of the 
house, not omitting attic, bin, and the dusty retreat of the 
skeleton? In most well-regulated households one’s guest 
would not get further than the parlor. 

American life is so constituted, the wealth of power is 
sv unequally distributed, that whether they relish the sit- 
uation or not, Negroes should be concerned with making 
good impressions. They cannot do this by throwing wide 
every door of the racial entourage, to the wholesale gaze 
of the world at large. Decency demands that some things 
be kept secret; diplomacy demands it; the world loses its 
respect for violators of this code. Housecleaning is advis- 
able, but one’s neighbors are not apt to be the best helpers. 
Cleanliness should be a matter of personal concern. 

The sins committed under shibboleths of art and truth 
are many, but we doubt if art and truth glibly flowing from 
the tongue are extenuating enough alibis. There is no more 
childish untruth than the axiom that the truth will set you 
free; in many cases it will merely free one from the con- 
cealments of facts which will later bind you hand and foot 
in ridicule and mockery. Let art portray things as they 
are, no matter what the consequences, no matter who is 
hurt, is a blind bit of philosophy. There are some things, 
‘some truths of Negro life and thought, of Negro inhibitions 
that all Negroes know, but take no pride in. To broadcast 
them to the world will but strengthen the bitterness of our 
enemies, and in some instances turn away the interest of 
our friends. Every phase of Negro life should not be the 
white man’s concern. The parlor should be large enough 
for his entertainment and instruction. Browning can both 
point a moral and end one: Put forward your best foot. 
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HE dark thespian still struts upon Gotham’s rialto; 
this month two new plays of Negro life came to swell 
the throng of productions which in some way or other 
touch Negro living, either directly or merely through the 
medium of an inconspicuous colored member of the cast. 
Both the new plays are in a way experimental, and neither 
can be laureled as wholly successful. Lester Walton in 
presenting at the Princess Theatre Meek Mose, a Comedy 
Drama of Negro life by Frank Wilson, who plays the 
title role in Porgy, has conjured up with unfortunate re- 
sults shades of the old Lafayette Stock Company. But it is 
no longer the company we remember thrilling to as a boy 
when Inez Clough, Tom Brown, Abbie Mitchell and Mrs. 
Anderson caught and held week after week the changing 
tempos of Within The Law, Resurrection, Madam X, and 
other plays in their vast repertoire. Susie Sutton brings 
to her role in Meek Mose the same voice cadences, the 
same comic flutter of spirit, that marked those early days, 
but they do not fit a new day and time, and, more to 
the point, a new play. Sidney Kirkpatrick has old fash- 
ioned ideas of how a bad man should act, and carries on 
according to that misinformation. The one creditable per- 
formance of the play is that given by Laura Bowman as 
Josephine, wife of Meek Mose. In voice, gesture and all 
that goes to make a character delineation she gives a 
splendid performance. Hardly splendid enough, however, 
to raise to any considerable heights a wooden, amateurish 
play in which at intervals, apparently mathematically con- 
ceived, spirituals are indulged in for no good reason what- 
ever, except that the action is on the wane. 


Hoboken Blues or The Black Rip Van Winkle, Michael 
Gold’s phantasy of Negro life first published in The 
American Caravan, and now presented at the New Play- 
right’s Theatre on Commerce Street, failed to rile us as 
it did the professional critics of this city. Certain crudities 
of expression and presentation, a too pronounced tendency 
to let the audience become identified with the cast, futur 
istic scenery that was at times disconcerting, all combined, 
did not make it fail of its mark as an entertaining spec- 
tacle. The play is modelled on the old Rip Van Winkle 
legend, only this shiftless hero is of color and answers 
to the call of Sam; his sleep and dream of twenty-five 
years do not occur in the Catskill Mountains; but in 
Hoboken; nor are they induced by the heady potency of 
any magic draught, but by the shock of a policeman’s 
billy. The comedy and satire in the play are both done 
effectively, although it does occur to us that a Negro 
character who supplies his comedy through mispronuncia- 
tion should by now be persona non grata. Having argued 
long and often that Negroes of ability should be allowed 
to read, write, or act whatever they are qualified for, we 
cannot properly deprecate the fact that the New Playwright 
group used white actors to portray colored characters, Act- 
ing mainly weak would not have been improved only if 
Negroes had been given the parts; they would have to be 
good actors. We thought the group, the ladies especially. 
uesd their make-up to good advantage, and to the further 
contention that colored ladies who are lovely are really 
that; indeed at one time we thought we saw the gracious 
and comely identities of Jessie Fauset and Doralyne Spence 
Jackson shouting hosannah in the revival scene, singing 
in a stately ladies’ chorus, and dancing in the final cabaret 
movement—seriatim. 

Countee Cullen. 
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Migrations: An Abaresque In Histories, by Evelyn Scott. 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York. 337 pp. $2.50. 


ECAUSE it offers glimpses of new mental attitudes 

Migrations, by Evelyn Scott, will receive some at- 
tention irom readers interested in the men and women of 
everyday life for whom an historical epoch furnishes a 
luminous background. The particular period chosen is 
that of the Gold Rush to California; and details, showing 
the intermingling of all classes attracted by promise of 
wealth, with the attendant ills and discords of such a trip, 
will satisfy in volume, at least, the eager seeker for local 
color. 

The book is not a novel, but as its descriptive title 
implies, a series of embroidered episodes, each one of 
which contains elements of completeness. The incidents 
are held together by blood or political relationships exist- 
ing between the sets of characters, the account as a whole 
concerning the attempts of the members of one of the 
first families of that section to “emerge from the obscurity 
cast upon it by the father’s failures.” 

Captain George, the father, a failure in Virginia poli- 
tics, having migrated to Tennessee, failed there financially 
also. The first part of the book recounts his life in 
Mimms, and shows how the first migration with which the 
reader is concerned is due to his seduction of a slave girl, 
Fanny. 

After his death the sons, Edwin and Thomas, made a 
futile attempt to recover from the effect of their father’s 
losses, but Thomas believing Edwin a scoundrel, was 
persuaded by his wife to migrate to California to practice 
medicine and of course, benefit bv the discovery of gold. 
Slightly more than one-half of the story is given to the 
accounts of their journeyings by way of Panama to San 
Francisco. 

The third story brings into play more conflicting forces 
than do the others. Parental influences or enmities, re- 
ligious training, political differences, and racial inter- 
mixture have all free play in the drama of which Geoffrey 
Gilbert and his quadroon wife are with Bosh, a_half- 
witted Negro slave, the chief characters. The atmosphere 
of intolerance is reflected in a posse led by the sheriff 
upon the premises of Gilbert, the embryonic abolitionist. 
Here Bosh, an ignorant slave, had taken refuge in the 
cabin of his mother, one of the three slaves retained by 
Gilbert. The latter's defiant attitude toward the whites 
of Mimms went for naught but ended in flight to the 
West for himself and in death for the boy and his mother. 

As has been said before each episode approaches com- 
pleteness within itself. One character, however, Edwin 
George, appears in each and though he migrates nowhere, 
he evinces a mental questioning that is in accord with the 
more physical migrations of the other in that it represents 
the desire for progressiveness that Miss Scott has found 
associated with this period; in other words, the questioning 
of the perfection of southern ideals, and the belief that 
new ideas are to be sought elsewhere. There is still further 
grouping of characters that unifies—without continuing 
any one.—each story with the other. 

Although one is not confused by the lack of question 
or exclamation marks as end punctuation, neither is he so 
charmed by the smoothness of the sentence structure, that 
he fails to note their absence. The whole story.—certainly 
each part,—would be improved by clearer focusing. 

Of the author’s sincerity in picturing the life of that 
period, as she sees it, there can be little doubt. Certainly, 
she offers no flattering cross section of humanity, either 
of the plantation in Mimms, Tennessee, or in the caravan 
en route to the gold fields of California. The southern 
beauty is shorn of her queenliness, and what would be 
other stock figures of fiction, in the author's portrayal of 
this period, depart somewhat from the type against a 
background of somber reality. 

There is, however, left with the caravaners, and with 
Geoffrey,—even with those in Mimms,—hope for a golden 
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future. For them there is still the old South, but there 
is also the promise of a new emergence. 

Only for the Negro characters is the future dark. The 
Negro’s sense of inferiority as the underlying cause of 
failure is shown in every contact with the white man; his 
lack of courage to meet a given crisis; his acceptance of 
color as a symbol of this inherent weakness. Failure of 
the Negroes in all conflicts with the whites, the imprac- 
tibility of intermarriage. “+ lack of opportunity given 
Eugenia, the quadroon, to share with her husband the 
pioneer life of the West,—all seem to indicate the author’s 
belief in the inferiority of the Negro and his own accept- 
ance thereof, 

Though not an absorbing story nor one told with delicacy 
of wit or style, Migrations is suggestive of new points of 
view on the part of pre-war Southerners. 

B. McN. 


Dwellers In The Jungle, by Lieut. Col. Gordon Casserley. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.50. 


HIS handful of stories is properly dedicated to Kipling, 
‘Prince of the Tribe of the Tellers of Tales’. In 
: most likelihood the writing of it was pastime for the 
many idle hours intervening between keeping India safe 
for British capital, and ordering Tommy Atkins and Gunga 
Din about through lush jungles, to trundle big game home. 
The author, a British lieutenant-colonel, had Kipling’s tales 
as his constant companions in remote jungle posts. 

Most of the eight stories are life histories, romantically 
furnished, of animals in the crevasses of the Himalayas. 
The human dwellers in the jungle are mere supernumerar- 
ies. The most amusing narrative is about Babe of the 
Titans, an elephant, whose career we follow from tumbling, 
wrinkled infancy, through his far wanderings in dangerous 
jungles to his final naturalization as a good Victorian. 
Cock o’ the Walk is another variation on the theme ‘pride 
goeth before a fall’—into an ingenious snare; The Freedom 
of Jhansi tells of a work elephant’s runaway, and return to 
civilization and drudgery; The Warden of the Ford deals 
with the devastation wreaked by a mugger crocodile upon 
a small Indian village; and the Grand Inquisitor tells of 
the restless inquiries of Mr. Parker, elderly monkey. All 
of the stories have moments of drama, some of melodrama; 
most of them narrate interesting facts actually observed. 

The jungle setting is described at length, and this should 
be pleasing to those readers liking romance. For even 
those incurious about exotic lands there are bits of animal 
lore worth noticing, especially about elephants, and mon- 
keys, the tiger who ‘lunches delicately on eighty pounds of 
raw meat’, and the weaver bird, whose nest is as intricate 
as some modern apartments. 

There is the curse of the moral upon these narratives. 
The Monkey Who Wouldn't Be Told plays around with 
Tyndwa, the panther, and seemingly ‘pauses too long’—in 
order to point out the evil of ‘hardheadedness’. The Hated 
Horde is positively 4 la Horatio Alger. In passing it might 
be pertinent to notice how often these ‘he-men’. these 
men of the wide open spaces, big game hunters, football 
coaches, et al, are embedded in an ill-concealed sentimen- 
tality. In this story, the hero, Kutta, about to be double- 
crossed by his enemy. Jungly, is saved by the dying strug- 
ale of Bagh. the Tiger. whom Kutta’s herd is slaying. 
Kutta is freed of two enemie sat once.—Hooray. Applause. 
Page a movie director, please. 

The author has read his Kivling well. perhaps too well. 
Smug Kinlingesque, such as the following is all too pre- 
valent.—“To the strong the spoils’ is a law of the jungle 
as of the world of men comes a bit too rank, from a red- 
coat. For British troops stormed .. . tore the Duars from 
the bloodstained and cruel Bhutanese and brought peace 
and justice to the frontier lands should be submitted to 
Mr. Ghandi. Or again Wrinkled black faces gave them 
a comic resemblance to aged Negroes—And on nearly ad- 
iacent pages we have these rather ill assorted statements: 
if British soldiers are not hastily at hand to keep warring 
rival sects apart, n. 130: and on nage 133—as averse as 
the nroverbial Enelishman to interfering in the concerns of 
another person with whom he is not acquainted.—There is 
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much in the book hinting of imperialism, the same old 
balderdash, thrice told, and signifying nothing. There 
are sparse attempts at irony here and there; the animals 
invariably likened to humans, which is age old business. 
Thus, when Jhansi, freed from labor, takes to the wild, the 
inevitable parallel is ‘a spinster lady torn from the quiet 
existence of a country village and thrown into the rush 
and loneliness of London life’—The prose is a bit slip- 
shod, which of course is no glaring crime in these fallen 
days; and a bit pretentious, leaning toward insipidity. 


These stories were probably written for magazines. Per- 
haps the clientele of the Saturday Evening Post is familiar 
with them, but that I have no means to discover. They 
do not seem planned for a book. On page fifty-one we 
read ‘while the agitated little parents fluttered helplessly 
around, vainly imploring mercy’. About one hundred pages 
over—‘while the distracted feathered parents fluttered help- 
lessly above her, begging in vain for mercy’. Similar care- 
lessness would mean court martial for a sentry; but litera- 
ture, obviously, is no such important business as ‘toting’ 
the white man’s burden. 


This book is probably intended for boys, or for men 
who have never grown up,—according to the bookjacket, 
‘the animal lover, and the big game hunter’. One can 
imagine the stories appealing to these, unless of course 
they already know White Fang, the Call of the Wild, and 
the Jungle Books. By the side of Jack London’s, these 
tales appear sketchy, by the side of Kipling’s, they appear 
flat. 


One reader would give them all to discover something of 
the Coolies and human jungle dwellers; how they live and 
act and think; something of what the real India is, out- 
side of Katherine Mayo’s book. Given that discovery, he 
would gladly forego descriptions of hot jungle noons and 
animal lore. For the one he would be content to gaze at 
colored pictures. For the other he would gladly go to 
the National Zoo, or better still, to Felix the Cat, and 
his poor relation, brickcrowned, surnamed Krazy. 


Sterling A. Brown. 


Southern Exposure, by Peter Mitchel Wilson, University 
of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill, 1927. $2.50. 


T° one who is struck by the suggestive title of this book, 

who sees on the jacket a picture of the old mammy 
with a pipe in her mouth, and who expects to find be- 
tween the covers some highly colored sketches of Negro 
life, we can only say that it is not that sort of book at 
all. The Negro is present, it is true; but he is by no 
means an object of special concern. There is no plea for 
him, nor is there any brief against him. He is simply an in- 
cident on the Southern scene. 


Southern Exposure is really an informal and gentle auto- 
biography, a book of personal reminiscences. The author 
was born in North Carolina, has been closely connected 
with political movements in that state and in Washington, 
and was at one time city editor of the old Raleigh Observer. 
During the Wilson administrations he served as chief clerk 
of the United States Senate, and he is now the senior Demo- 
cratic member of the secretarial staff of that body. His 
book begins with a description of antebellum life in the 
town of Warrentown, passes on to a consideration of school 
and university life in North Carolina about the time of 
the Civil War, gives valuable sidelights on the campaigns 
of 1872 and 1876, reviews the development of the New 
South, and closes with brief sketches of several outstanding 
Southern men. All is done with a mixture of humor and 
old-fashioned sentiment; and one somehow feels that the 
book succeeds admirably in fulfilling its modest purpose. 


Any one who lives in Raleigh at the present time soon 
comes to know it as a town that refuses to put on airs. 
Its lack of pretense is disarming; it does not care one 
whit whether it is called a city or not. A visitor walks 
through the business section—just a matter of five blocks 
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to the south of the state house; and he wonders if it is 
indeed true that this quiet place is the capital of North 
Carolina, the state so much talked about in recent years. 
After a while, however, he becomes aware of a solidity 
with which he did not reckon at first; half a dozen big 
banks, depositories for a great farming area, rise into view; 
and then he can understand Mr. Wilson’s words: “Class 
distinctions in the state have never had the rigidity which 
they have possessed in Virginia or in South Carolina, 
possibly because our upper class was smaller and less 
powerful. The most powerful class in the state, the one 
which has admittedly struck the note on which the voice 
of our state has ever been pitched, is the middle class. 
Upper middle class, perhaps—prosperous and generous. 
But lacking the intellectual tolerance, the pride of race, the 
assurance, which marks an aristocracy.” 


Southern Exposure abounds in anecdotes and_ brief 
sketches valuable to the historian and entertaining for 
the general reader. All told the book makes a worthy 
addition to the notable series recently issued by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 


Benjamin Brawley. 


Caste, by Cosmo Hamilton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ASTE is just another of myriads of novels which shop- 
C worn little sales girls will pick up for seventy-five 

cents at Macy’s and carry with them to read on the 
subway coming home from work. And they will like it, 
for it has all the qualities of luscious melodrama. 


The plot is simple. Jean Farquhar, fresh blue-eyed little 
bolshevistic daughter of Mrs. Erskin Dalbeattie Farquhar, 
a society leader who has arrived at the dangerous age of 
forty-five and Mr. Erskin Dalbeattie Farquhar, clubman, 
traveler, sportsman, multi-millionaire, and albeit, keeper of 
a perfectly charming middle-aged mistress, decides to cut 
the strings of conventionality and go in search of romance. 
She finds it in the slim, white fingers of Max Lorbenstein, 
pale-faced artist, musician, gentleman, and above all a 
Jew. The Farquhars, ever opposed to each other, agree 
that the marriage must be stopped. They go to Paris and 
see raven-haired Max and are won over. Jacob J. Lorben- 
stein insists that marriage cannot be. He sees Jean and 
is won over. Primroses. But society, grim, scandal-mon- 
gering society, is not won over. It reaps its toll on the 
heart of Jean and the soul of Max. Max goes away—to 
forget—and the fluttering shop-girl may close the book 
definitely repaid with an adequate number of thrills. 


Cosmo Hamilton may rest assured his novel will sell. He 
has made a study of racial prejudice in the most approved 
conventional manner. But he had done better to have 
stuck to the dramatization of more Pickwicks, The style 
savors of Mayfair—with its smart English witticisms and 
clichés, 


In the plot faint glimmerings of Irving Berlin’s marriage 
story appear. The elder Lorbenstein’s invectives seem a 
rather prosaic attempt to modernize Shylock and the work 
as a whole seems to be the novelization in a serious manner 
of Abie’s Irish Rose. How unlike Galworthy’s Loyalties— 
where quietly and coldly racial prejudice is satirized! 


All of these melodramatic attempts to treat the question 
of miscegenation between races indicates how unhealthy is 
the thought about the matter—how deeply rooted prejudice 
is ingrained. Even between Jew and Gentile—says Mr. 
Hamilton—and in a land where the dollar is bigger than 
God—intermarriage cannot be. To think of intermarriage 
between whites and blacks is, of course, chimerical. But 
all the same, just that thing is happening too much to 
lead me to doubt Mencken’s prediction in the October 
Mercury: “What | predict is that, on some near day, not 
here formally named, the heiress to one of the great New 
York fortunes will run off to Union Hill, N. J.. and there 
marry a dark sheik from Harlem. I could go further and 
name names, but enough is enough,” Mr. Hamilton to 
the contrary. John Davis. 
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NEGROES IN SEVILLA 
(Continued from Page 71) 
The judgment of history has closed its case and 
posterity has reduced to dust the fragmentary facts 
which might justify our beliefs. 

Land was first seen by Rodrigo de Triana says 
Columbus in his sea-log; later Rodrigo de Esco- 
bedo the official notary attested to the fact, when 
land was taken in the name of the King. This fact 
is further attested to by Vincent Pinzon captain of 
the Pinta and by Herman Perez Matheos of the Nina 
who were present on the first immortal undertaking 
of the great Admiral and who gave this information 
to Oviedo the first historian of the Indies. 

On my return from the monastery we stopped in 
the village of Triana, the birth-place of the pilot 
who first saw land during Columbus’ voyage of dis- 
covery. We entered the chapel of Santa Barbara 
where at the end of the Epistle side, there is the se- 
pulchre of a slave. 1 was curious to see this rare 
work. It was Sunday and the services were just 
over, giving us ample opportunity to review the 
interior without hearing the remark of another ir- 
religious American. The facade of mosaic azule- 
jos showed the picture of a young man in yellow 
dress and purple cap, the garment of slaves. The 
story is told of a Marquis who murdered his Ameri- 
can Negro slave, who in his youth was acolyte in his 
chapel in the parish of St. Ann. For more than two 
centuries this sepulchre has been hidden from public 
view by an altar piece, today one can see the rare 
sepulchre of Inigo Lopez the Negro martyr sleeping 
in the home of the first person who saw the Ameri- 
can continent. 

The historian Ortiz de Zuniga says from the times 
of Archbishop Gonzalo de Mena (1400) there ex- 
isted slaves in Sevilla. It is well known that Henry 
of Portugal brought home many Africans, and by 
the end of 1500 there must have been a large num- 
ber of their descendants in the Mediterranean littor- 
al. As late as 1506 Spain was still shipping Christ- 
ian Negroes to Spanish America from Sevilla until 
1512 when an order from the colonies was request- 
ed and solicited to transport slaves directly from 
Guinea to America under the plea that an African 
could do fourfold the work of an Indian. 

Another curious fact dealing with slavery in 
America I once heard from the lips of Prof. Jose 
Julian Acosta. The first white persons sent to 
San Juan Porto-Rico during the years 1511 and 
1512 to be sold as slaves were Christian old wom- 
en. This document is extant in the National Ar- 
chive in Madrid, and can be found in Papers on 
America. It is further corroborated in the license 
given by the Catholic King to Hernando de Peralta 
at Burgos, July 2nd, 1512 to take to San Juan two 
Christian white slaves. The fact that the white 
race suffered slavery in Porto-Rico is nothing new 
to America. Guadalupe, Martinique and England 
during her civil wars enslaved and sold them in 
Jamaica and her West Indian possessions. 

And now for the last promenade through the 
business narrow streets and the Sierpe with awn- 
ings aloft on mid-day to keep out the direct rays 
of the sun and at eventide a ride in the perfumed 
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park of Maria Luisa, with its myriads of rose 
bushes and scented African trees, a recollection on 
which memory may often feast with joy and pleas- 
ant remembrance. 


SECRETARIAT 
(Continued from Page 89) 
after a period of training there was commissioned a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of Infantry. His Army service embraced 
a period of twenty-two months, ten of which were spent 
with the A. E. F. as a member of the 317th Engineers and 
367th Infantry (the Buffaloes of New York). It was while 
with the latter regiment that he received a “blesse bien” 
and began forthwith a tour which carried him to five base 
hospitals as a patient. While a Junior at Ohio State in 
1916, he performed his first organized social service as- 
signment as Boys’ Work Secretary at Spring Street Y, 
Columbus, O.; at different periods since then he has 
taught in the night school of that Institution and also 
served as a Scout Master. After three years’ service as 
an Instructor at Bluefield Institute he served for one 
year as Executive Secretary of the Linden Community 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. During 1926 he served as Assistant 
Director of Negro Survey of Detroit under Forrester B. 
Washington. His propensities as a “joiner” have been 
rather extensively developed. He is a member of the 
Baptist church; has been a member of the Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity since 1915; a member of the N. A. A. C. P., 
and made a Scotish Rite Mason and a Shriner, a K. of P., 
an Elk, a Legionaire, a large number of miscellaneous 
organizations. His fling in politics was as co-directer 
with Ralph W. Tyler and others of the General Wood for 
President Club of Ohio in 1920 and as Judge of the Elec- 
tions in the Seventh Ward of Columbus for two years. 
In 1921 he married Helen Beatrice Burkes, who at the 
time was kindergartener of the Champion Avenue School of 
Columbus. They have one son, Wayne L., Jr., who has 
reached the ripe age of fifteen months. In January, 1927, 
he joined the staff of the Armstrong Association as In- 
dustrial and Research Secretary; he succeeded Forrester B. 


Washington as Executive Secretary in July, 1927. 

WHO'S WHO 
SSS 


ALBERT ALEX SMITH is a young Negro artist who has 
lived for seven years in Paris, and is now on a visit 
of three months to this country. He has an exhibition 
of paintings and etchings now running at the Muni- 
cipal Art Galleries in New York. 

EUGENE K. JONES is Executive Secretary of the Nation- 
al Urban League. 

WILLIAM R. R. GRANGER is a prominent Brooklyn 
physician. 

ARTHUR A. SCHOMBURG is well known to our readers 
as one of the most outstanding of Negro bibliophiles. 

BERTHA MeNEIL is a teacher at Dunbar High School 
in Washington. 

STERLING A. BROWN is a young poet and writer teach- 
ing at Lincoln University in Jefferson City, Mo. 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY is editor of The Home Mission 
College Review and professor of English at Shaw 

University, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

RICHARD V. JOHNSON is an American poet living in 
Lynn, Mass. 

ABEL MEEROPOL is a poet well known to OpportUNITY 
readers. 

MICHAEL FRAENKEL is an American poet residing in 
Paris. 

FRANCIS HOLBROOK (Urban League pen and ink 
sketches) is a Negro artist living in Brooklyn. 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 

Founded 1882 
STANDARD COLLEGE COURSE 
Two-Year Normal and Home Economics Courses. 
A Christian School for Negroes on the Basis of 
Racial Cooperation. First Class Courses at Less 
than the Average Rate for Southern Schools. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Music Department Graduate Work 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Winter Quarter opens January 2, 1928 
For Information Address: THE DEAN 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN'S. BUSINESS SCHOOL 
We teach Shorthand that can be read and trans- 
cribed, Touch Typewriting, Practical Bookkeeping, 


Business Law and Filing. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL 2, 1928 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
1227 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
CLIMATE EXCELLENT 
EQUIPMENT MODERN 
CAMPUS BEAUTIFUL 
STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMEIT 
Enrollment limited. For further information address 


DAVID D. JONES, President 


ATTENTION! _ 
Students and Teachers 


Order This Valuable Book 
At Once! 


THERE ARE NOT MANY COPIES LEFT 
AND ALMOST TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
NEXT EDITION IS OUT. 


The Negro Year Book 


An Encyclopedia of the Negro 
MONROE N. WORK, 


Director, Department of Records and Kesearch, 
Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Institute, 
EDITOR 


Price postpaid, paper cover $1.00 
Cloth cover $1.50 
$1.20 added to these prices entitles you 
to a year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life. 
Editor, Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


paper bound - 
Send @ cloth bound 


If OPPORTUNITY is desired add $1.20 to your 
check or Money order. Monroe N. Work. 


Bishop TuTTLe TRAINING SCHOOL 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

SOCIAL WORK—newest methods. 
RELIGIOUS BDUCATION—modern approach. 
Two year course open to graduates 
of Junior College or its equivalent. 

On campus of St. Augustine's College. 
MISS BERTHA RICHARDS, Dean 


The 
District of Columbia 
College of Osteopathy 


(Incorporated) | 
1826 NINTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.| 
Maintains a Standard Curriculum, and a Full Staff | 
of Qualified Instructors (White and Colored). Grad- | 
uates are eligible to State Boards Examination. | 
The Osteopathic Profession is becoming popular. | 
Osteopathic Physicians are needed in every city and | 


town. 
Write for Catalogue, | 


DR. T. THEO PARKER | 


President 


The December, January and February 
issues of Opportunity were completely 


SOLD OUT 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


to insure getting a copy each month. 
8 Months $1.00 12 Months $1.50 


A WORTH WHILE COMBINATION 
OFFERING FOR $5.00 


12 months subscription toe OPPORTUNITY, 


Journal of Negro Life $1.50 

12 months subscription to THE WORLD 
TOMORROW 2.00 

1 copy of EBONY & TOPAZ, A Collection, 
edited by Chas. S. Johnson 3.00 
$6.50 


Mail a money order or check for $5.00 to: 
OPPORTUNITY, Business Dept., 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please mention OpporTUNITY to our Advertisers. 


J. R. 8S. McLEOD, Mgr. 


MARY LANE 


Successor to The Estate of 


Established 1910 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR and 
Prompt and Sympathetic Service 
Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Lady Attendant. 


112 West 133rd St., 


Phone 6363 Morningside 


New York City 
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